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VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
APPILY there is a rift 
in the sable thunder- 
clouds of war that enve- 
lope the Continent—a glo- 
rious gleam of sunshine 
that even the lurid glare 
around the contending 
armies and the smoke of 
the thrice-bloody sacrifice 
that arises to heaven, and 
proclaims the price at which 


the boonhas been purchased, 
cannot obscure, though they 
may dim its lustre. Italy 
is free. She has at last 
thrown off the galling yoke 
of centuries, and realised 
the aspirations for which so 
many of her noblest sons 
have bled—a free Church 
in a free State. Her des- 
tinies are at length in her 
own hands; for the first 
time in modern history she 
has no foreign soldier on 
her soil, and no_ priest 
ruling in her capital. The 
“good time” so long ex- 
pected, so long deferred, has 
come. The result may not, 
it is true, be equal to the AGS 
anticipation; and it may wa 
well be that in years to 
come the Romans may dis- 
cover that freedom and self- 
government have their 
troubles as well as servi- 
tude and priest rule. But 
for the moment all is bright 
in the political as in the 
natural horizon of Italy; 
and it would be an ungra- 
cious task to suggest coming 
trouble. It may well be 
that she has great days be- 
fore her—days not of the 
greatness of conquest and 
war, which were once the 
fierce ambition and the 
tragic destiny of Rome, but 
days of revived art, of 
awakened industry, of truth 
and freedom and peace, of 
serene strength, steady na- 
tional progress, and domestic 
happiness; and while we 
contemplate this picture for the sunny “garden of 
the world,” we may surely sorrow the less bitterly, 
though none the less sincerely, for the immediate 
sufferers by the war. Especially so when we re- 
member that the hour that at last welds Italy into one 
political system, and makes her too strong any longer 
to encourage a reckless invasion, relieves Europe of an 
immemorial and fruitful source of strife, carnage, and 
calamity. 

On the morning of September 20, at six o'clock, 
the division of General Nino Bixio opened fire against 
Papal Rome. The Italian cannon thundered, and the 
Pontifical artillery made an eloquent reply. A portion 
of the walls of Rome, near the Porta Pia, having been 
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_ broken open, the soldiers of Nino Bixio and Raffaele 
_Cadorna entered the Eternal City at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. ‘The Pontifical troops ceased firing by order 
of the Pope, raising the white flag on all the batteries, 
and it was not long before Rome was in the hands of 
the Crown troops. France could no longer help, 
but Prussia had been appealed to. The first thing the 
Pope did on the breaking out of the war was to offer 
mediation, which, he told the King of Prussia, his 
position as a Pontiff-King enabled bim to offer with 
peculiaradvantage. King William was very courteous, 
but did not take the hint and see the necessity 
of keeping the Pontifi-King on his throne to offer 
mediation on similar occasion ora} future time ; and 
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so the end was not long 
delayed. Then, when the 
Eternal City had actually 
fallen, it was resolved to 
put the question of the 
Pope’s temporal power to 
the popular vote, and with 
what result we have seen. 
The Plébiscite which took 
place on Sunday in the city 
and the provinces emphati- 
cally declared that the 
Romans accept the sove- 
reignty of King Victor Em- 
manuel, because in doing 
so they become free Italian 
citizens. 

There may, doubtless, be 
achievements of greater im- 
portance in our age, but we 
; question whether any can 

be named more marvellous 
than this completion of 
Italian nationality. Itisa 
most wonderful triumph of 
moral force, whether we 
look to the magnitude of 
the end to be attained, or 
to the feebleness of the 
means for its attainment, or 
to the enormity of the 
obstacles which rose against 
it. Fifty years ago Italian 
patriots were scouted as 
“children crying for the 
moon.” They wished for 
the realisation of a chimera; 
for the embodiment of a geo- 
graphical expression. They 
took neither the past nor 
the present into account. 
They gave themselves no 
thought about the immense 
material power and the 
moral influence arrayed 
against them—the Empire, 
the Papacy; to say nothing 
of their tyrannical Courts, of 
their inveterate feuds, their 
municipal jealousies and 
local antipathies, and, above 
all, of their incurable de- 


gradation, and indelible 
traces of long hereditary 
bondage. Still, the Italians 
would not give in; and 
ee re 2 a from the beginning the 
“moon” for which they 


Cee cried was the very “ Italy 
One and Indivisible” which has now been con- 
stituted. 

Our striking portrait of the King of Italy is copied 
from one of the most recent trustworthy photographs, 
and will be doubly interesting at the present crisis. 
Victor Emmanuel, who, it will be remembered, is the 
oe of Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, and of Queen 
Theresa, daughter of Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, was born on March 14, 1820, and received at 
his baptism the names Marie Albert Eugene Ferdi- 
nand Thomas. He was established as King of Italy 
by the Treaty of Villa Franca, and the Parliament 
assembled at Turin, March 17, 1861, formally con- 
firmed the title, He married, April 12, 1842, the 


Archduchess Adelaide of Austria, who died in January, 
1855. His family consists of the Princess Clothilde, 
married in 1859 to Prince Napoleon; Prince ;Hum- 
bert, heir apparent, the Prince of Piedmont, born 
March 14, 1844; Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
born May, 1845; and Princess Marie Pia, born 
October 16, 1847, and married October 5, 1862, to 
Louis I., King of Portugal. 


Che Cryptogram. 
By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” dc, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
FLIGHT AND REFUGE. 


s OT more than a fortnight after 
the events narrated in our 
last chapter a carriage stopped 
before the door of a small 
cottage situated in the village 
of Tenby, on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire. ‘Two ladies 
in deep mourning got out of 
it, and entered the gate of 
the garden which lay between 
them and the house; while a 
maid descended from the 
rumble, and in voluble French, alternating with broken 
English, besought the coachman’s tender consideration for 
the boxes, which he was handing down in a manner ex- 
pressive of energy and expedition, rather than any regard 
for their contents. A resounding ‘‘thump” on the 
ground, caused by the sudden descent of one of her 
precious charges, elicited a cry of agony from the French- 
woman, accompanied by the pathetic appeal :— 

“Oh, mon Dieu! Qu’est ce que vous faites la? Prenez 
garde done !” 

This outbreak attracted the attention of the ladies, 
who turned round to witness the scene. On seeing dis- 
tress depicted on every lineament of her faithful Abigail’s 
face, the younger of the two said, with a faint smile :— 

‘Poor Mathilde! That man’s rough handling will 
break the boxes and her heart at the same time. But 
after all it will only anticipate the unhappy end, for I am 
sure that she will die of grief and ennui when she sees 
the place we have brought her to. She thought it dread- 
ful at Chetwynde that there were so few to see and to 
appreciate the results of her skill, yet even there a few 
could occasionally be found to dress me for. But when 
she finds that I utterly repudiate French toilettes for 
sitting upon the rocks, and that the neighbouring fisher- 
men are not as a rule judges of the latest coiffure, I am 
afraid to think of the consequences. Will it oe anything 
less than a suicide, do you think, Hilda ?” 

‘Well, Zillah,” said Hilda, ‘‘I advised you not to 
bring her. A secret entrusted to many ceases to be a 
secret. It would have been better to leave behind you all 
who had been connected with Chetwynde, but especially 
Mathilde, who 1s both silly and talkative.” 

‘¢T know that her coming is sorely against your judg- 
ment, Hilda ; but I do not think that I run any risk. I 
know you despise me for my weakness, but I really like 
Mathilde, and could nct give her up and take a new maid 
unless I had to. She is very fond of me, and would 
rather be with me, even in this outlandish place, than in 
London, even, with any one else. You know 1] am the 
only person she has lived with in England. She has no 
friends in the country, so her being French is in her 
favour. She has not the least idea in what county ‘ce 
cher mais triste Shateveen’ is situated ; so she could not 
do much harm even if she would, especially as her pro- 
nunciation of the name is more likely to bewilder than to 
instruct her hearers.” 

By this time they had entered the house, and Zillah, 
putting her arm in Hilda’s, proceeded to inspect the man- 
sion. It was a very tiny one; the whole house could 
conveniently have stood in the Chetwynde drawing-room ; 
but Zillah declared that she delighted in its snugness. 
Everything was exquisitely neat, both within and with- 
out. The place had been obtained by Hilda’s diligent 
search. It had belonged to a coastguard officer who had 
recently died, and Hilda, by means of Gualtier, obtained 
possession of the whole place, furniture, and all, by pay- 
ing a high rent to the widow. <A housekeeper and ser- 
vants were included in the arrangements. Zillah was in 
ecstasies with her drawing-room, which extended the 
whole length of the house, having at the front an alcove 
window looking upon the balcony and thence upon the 
sea, and commanding at the back a beautiful view of the 
mountains beyond. The views from all the windows 
were charming, and from garret to cellar the house was 
nicely furnished and well appointed, so that after hunting 
into every nook and corner the two friends expressed 
themselves delighted with their new home. 

‘The account which they gave of themselves to those 
with whom they were brought in contact was a very 
mple one, and not likely to excite suspicion. They 
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were sisters—the -Misses Lorton—the death of their 
father not long before had rendered them orphans. They 
had no near relations, but were perfectly independent as 
to ee They had come to Tenby for the benefit of 
the sea ray A wished to lead as quiet and retired a life 
as possible for the next two years. They had brought no 
letters, and they wished for no society. 
They con seere down into their new life, and their 
days PS ey eee duietly. Neither of them had 
ever lived near the sea before, so that it was now a constant 
delight to them. Zillah would sit for hours on the shore 
watching the breakers dashing over the rocks beyond, 
and tumbling at her feet ; or she would play like a child 
with the rising tide, trying how far she could run out with 
the receding wave before the next white-crested billow 
should come seething and foaming after her, as if to punish 
her for her temerity in venturing within the precincts of 
the mighty ocean. Hilda always accompanied her, but 
her amusements took a much more ambitious turn. She 
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had formed a passion for collecting marine curiosities ; 
and while Zillah sat dreamily watching the waves, she 
would clamber over the rocks in search of seaweeds, 
limpets, anemones, and other things of the kind, shouting 
out gladly whenever she had found anything new. 
Gradually she extended her rambles, and explored all the 
coast within easy walking distance, and became familiar 
with every bay and outlet within the circuit of several 
miles. Zillah’s strength had not yet fully returned, so 
that she was unable to go on these long rambles. 

One day Zillah announced her intention of taking a 
drive inland, and urged Hilda to come with her. 

‘¢ Well, dear, I would rather not unless you really want 
me to. I wish very much to go on the shore to-day. I 
found some beautiful specimens on the cliffs last night ; 
but it was growing too late for me to secure them, so I 
determined to do so as early as possible this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” said Zillah, with a laugh, ‘‘ I should not dream 
of putting in a rivalry with your new passion. I should 
not stand a chance against a shrimp ; but I hope your new 
aquarium will soon make its appearance, or else some of 
your pets will come to an untimely end, I fear. I heard 
the house-maid this morning vowing vengeance against 
‘them nasty smellin’ things as Miss Lorton were always 
a-litterin’ the house with.’ ” 

‘*She will svon get rid of them, then. The man has 
promised me the aquarium in two or three days, and it 
will be the glory of the whole establishment. But now— 
good-bye, darling—I must be off at once, so as to have 
as much daylight as possible.” 

“¢ You will be back before me, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Very likely ; but if Iam not, do not be anxious. I 
shall stay on the cliff as late as I can.” 

‘Oh, Hilda! Ido not like your going alone. Won’t 
you take John with you? I can easily drive by myself.” 

‘‘ Any fate rather than that,” said Hilda, laughing. 
‘@What could I do with John ?” 

“Take Mathilde, then, or one of the maids.” 


‘“‘ Mathilde! My dear girl, what are you thinking of ? 
You know she has never ventured outside of the garden 
gate since we have been here. She shudders whenever 
she looks at ‘cette vilaine mer,’ and no earthly considera- 
tion could induce her to put her foot on the shore. But 
what has put it in your head that T should want any one 
with me to-day, when I have gone so often without a 
protector ?”” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Zillah. ‘* You spoke about not 
being home till late, and I felt nervous.” 

‘¢ You need not be uneasy, then, darling, on that ac- 
count. I shall leave the cliffs early. I only want to be 
untrammeled, so as to ramble about at random. At any 
rate I shall be home in good time for dinner, and will be 
as hungry as a hunter, I promise you. I only want you 
not to fret your foolish little head if I am not here at the 
very moment I expect.” 

“Very well,” said Zillah, ‘I will not, and I must not 
keep you talking any longer.” 

“¢ Au revoir,” said Hiida, kissing her. 
she repeated, gaily. 

Zillah smiled, and as she rose to go and dress for the 
drive Hilda took her path to the cliffs. 

It was seven o’clock when Zillah returned. 

‘¢Ts Miss Lorton in?” she asked, as she entered. 

“‘ No, Miss,” answered the maid. 

‘¢T will wait dinner, then,” said Zillah ; and after 
changing her things she went out on the balcony to wait 
for Hilda’s return. 

‘Half an hour passed, and Hilda did not come. Zillah 
grew anxious, and looked incessantly at her watch. Hight 
o’clock came—a quarter after eight. 

Zillah could stand it no longer. She sent for John. 

‘* John,” said she, ‘‘I am getting uneasy about Miss 
Lorton. 1 wish you would walk along the beach and meet 
her. It is tov late for her to be out alone.” 

John departed on his errand, and Zillah felt a sense of 
relief at having done something, but this gave way to 
renewed anxiety as time passed, and they did not appear. 
At length, after what seemed an age to the suffering girl, 
John returned, but alone. 

‘¢ Have you found her ?” Zillah almost shrieked. 

‘¢No, miss,” said the man, in a pitying tone. 

‘¢Then why did you come back ?” she cried. ‘‘ Did I 
not tell you to go on till you met her ?” 

‘¢T went as far as I could, miss.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” she asked, in a voice pitched 
high with terror. 

The man came close up to her, sympathy and sorrow in 
his face. 

“‘Don’t take on so, miss,” said he; ‘‘and don’t be 
downhearted. I dare say she has took the road, and will 
be home shortly ; that way is longer, you know.” 

_‘*No; she said she would come by the shore. Why 
did you not go on till you met her ?” 


Au revoir,” 


‘¢ Well, miss, I went as far as Lovers’ Bay; but the 
tide was in, and I could go no farther.” 

Zillah, at this, turned deadly white, and would have 
fallen if John had not caught her. He placed her on the 
sofa and called Mathilde. 

Zillah’s terror was not without cause. Lovers’ Bay 
was a narrow inlet of the sea, formed by two projecting 
promontories. At low-tide a person could walk beyond 
these promontories along the shore; but at high-tide the 
water ran up within ; and there was no standing-room 
anywhere within the inclosure of the precipitous cliff. 
At half-tide, when the tide was falling, one might enter 
here ; but if the tide was rising, it was not of course to 
be attempted. Several times strangers had been en- 
trapped here, sometimes with fatal results. The place 
owed its name to the tragical end which was met with 
here by a lover who was eloping with his lady. They 
fled by the shore, and came to the bay, but found that 
the rising tide had made the passage of the further ledge 
impossible. In despair the lover seized the lady, and 
tried to swim with her round this obstacle, but the 
waves proved stronger than love ; the currents bore them 
out to sea; and the next morning their bodies were found 
floating on the water, with their arms still clasped round 
one another in a death embrace. Such was the origin of 
the name; and the place had always been looked upon 
by the people here with a superstitious awe, as a place of 
danger and death. 

The time, however was one which demanded action ; 
and Zillah, hastily gulping down some restoratives which 
Mathilde had brought, began to take measures for a 
search. 

‘¢ John,” said she, *‘ you must get a boat, and go at 
once in search of Miss Lorton. Is there nowhere any 
standing-room in the bay—no crevice in the rocks where 
one may find a foothold ?” 

“‘Not with these spring-tides, miss,” said John. ‘*A 
man might cling a little while to the rocks; but a weak 
lady—” John hesitated. 

“* Dear, dear Hilda!” cried Zillah, inanagony ; ‘‘she may 
be clinging there now, with every moment lessening her 
chance! Fly to the nearest fishermen, John! Ten pounds 
apiece if you get to the bay within half an hour! And 
anything you like if you only bring her back safe!” 

Away flew John, descending the rocks to the nearest 
cottage. There he breathlessly stated his errand; and 
the sturdy fisherman and his son were immediately pre- 
pared to start. The boat was launched, and they set out. 
It was slightly cloudy, and there seemed some prospect of 
astorm. Filled with anxiety at such an idea, and also 
inspired with enthusiasm by the large reward, they put 
forth their utmost efforts ; and the boat shot through the 
water at a most unwonted pace. Twenty minutes after 
the boat had left the strand it had reached the bay. All 
thought of mere reward faded out soon from the minds of 
these honest men. They only thought of the young lady 
whom they had often seen along the shore, who might 
even now be in the jaws of death. Not a word was 
spoken. The sound of the waves, as they dashed on the 
rocks, alone broke the stillness. Trembling with excite- 
ment, they swept the boat close round the rocky pro- 
montory. John, standing up in the bow, held aloft a 
lantern, so that every cranny of the rocks might be 
brought out into full relief. At length an exclamation 
burst from him. 

‘Oh, Heavens ! she’s been here!” he groaned. 

The men turned and saw in his hand the covered 
basket which Hilda always took with her on her expedi- 
tions to bring home her specimens. It seemed full of 
them now. 

‘* Where did you find it ?” they asked. 

‘¢ Just on this here ledge of rock.” 

‘‘She has put it down to free her hands. She may be 
clinging yet,” said the old fisherman. ‘* Let us call.” 

A loud cry, ‘‘Miss Lorton !” rang through the bay. 
The echo sent it reverberating back ; but no human voice 
mingled with the sound. 

Despondingly and fearfully they continued the search, 
still calling at times, until at last, as they reached the 
outer point, the last hope died, and they ceased calling. 

‘¢P’m afeard she’s gone,” said John. 

The wen shook their heads. John but expressed the 
general opinion. 

‘God help that poor young thing at the cottage !” said 
the elder fisherman. ‘‘ She’ll be mighty cut up, I take it, 
now.” 

‘They was all in all to each other,” said John, with a 
sigh. 

By this time they had rounded the point. 
John, who had sat down again, called out : i. 

‘Stop! I see something on the water yonder ! 

The men looked in the direction where he pointed, and 
asmall object was visible on the surface of the water. 
They quickly rowed towards it. It was a lady’s hat, 
which John instantly recognised as Hilda’s. The long 
crape veil seemed to have caught in a stake which rose 
from the sandy beach above the water, placed there to 
mark some water level, and the hat floated there. 
Reverently, as though they were touching the dead, did 
those rough men disentangle the folds and lay the hat on 
the basket. 

‘* There is no hope now,” said the younger fisherman, 
after a solemn silence. ‘‘May our dear Lord and our 
blessed Lady,” he added, crossing himself as he spoke, 
‘have mercy on her soul !” 

‘¢ Amen !” repeated the others, gently. , 

‘However shall I tell my poor little missis,” said 
John, wiping his eyes. 

The others made no response. Soon they reached the 
shore again. The old man whispered a few words to his 
son, and then turned to John :— elk of 

‘‘T say, comrade,” said he ; ‘‘ don’t let her—, ® 1° ) 
his head in the direction of the cottage indicated to pom 
the pronoun referred—‘‘ don’t let her give a Baye 
done naught but what we’d have done ee oe poor 
creature among these rovks. We cole a ake pay for 
this night’s job—my son nor me. era = th bees 
that it had been for some good ; but 1t wasn't the Lord's 


will; and it ain’t for us to say nothin’ agin that ; only 


you'll tell your missis, when she be’s a bit better, that we 


“nade bold to send her our respectful sympathy,” 


Suddenly 
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ween gave this promise to the honest fellows, and then 
slowly and sadly back to make his mournful report. 
agony of John’s absence Zillah had been waiting in an 
5 ae fe) pen aberes ie which Mathilde made feeble efforts 
peau eher, Wringing her hands, she walked up and 
a pin front of the house ; and at length, when she heard 
ie eps coming aloug the road, she rushed in that 
€ction. 


She recognised John. 


4 So great was her excitement that 

ae could not utter one word. She clutched his arm in a 
ware sive grasp. John said nothing. It was easier for 

7 to be silent. In fact he had something which was 
°re eloquent than words. He mournfully held out the 
ket and the hat. 

. Nan instant Zillah recognised them. She shricked, 
Nd fell senseless on the hard ground. 


(To be continued.) 


THEODORA. 


(THE GIFT OF GOD.) 


HEODORA! did it mingle 
With the cooing of the dove, 

In some fairy, forest dingle, 

Of the southern land of love ? 
Did the palm-trees whisper o’er her 

With their music, soft and wild— 
“Theodora ! Theodora !”— 

When they named the gentle child? 


Theodora !—speak it sadly, 
Twas the happy, grateful name 
The young mother gave so gladly, 
When her baby-blessing came ; 
But our tears are falling o’er her— 
Falling o’er a tiny grave— 
Theodora ! Theodora! 
God recalled the gift He gave. 


Theodora ! there is numbered 

One more gem in Jesu’s crown— 
One more earthly link is sundered, 

Tn the chain which binds me down ; 
White-winged angels went before her, 

Up the starry path she trod— 
Theodora ! Theodora !— 

Truly called ‘the gift of God.” 


HeLten Marion BURNSIDE. 


Romance im a Aarltway. 
By Justin McCarray. 


Author of “ My Enemy's Daughter,” “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” &c. 


—— ae 
(Concluded. ) 


LADLY enough Harold settled 
himself beside Alice, and took 
her hand in his ; while the ser- 
vant, Polly, seemed to follow 
the example of her legal travel- 
ling companions, and sink into 
sleep. So Alice and Harold 
talked and talked, and were 
happy. About to part, ap- 
parently, for years, yet they 
were happy in the present. 

, 3 Surely that is one of the most 

iheclent and exquisite properties of love—exquisite in 

8 delights and in its pain—that it never looks beyond 
= 1¢ present hour, but finds happiness now in a momentary 
acting though the agony of a long parting threatens 
; ear at hand—agony now in a momentary parting, although 
ti enone of a speedy reunion may smile and offer consola- 

These two, then, were happy for the hour. But after 
al, the whole journey from London to Liverpool by 
Xpress is only some five hours’ affair ; and two hours had 

een wasted before our adventurous lover emerged from 

48 concealment. So the prospect of Liverpool and sepa- 
Tation began to look very threatening and imminent ; and 

arold, dreading and detesting the thought of such a 
Parting, began to urge a wild proposal. Why should they 
Not escape at Liverpool, take the first train in the morning 
en Uy. a very few hours to wait—and go on to Scotland 
an be married there? Then let the family do its worst ; 

nd Harold would not go to the West Indies, but would 
vee a career at home. Or, even if he had to go, he 

i ould at least leave behind him a wedded wife, whom no 
-conditioned step-father could take from him. ‘‘ Be my 

ife—come and be my wife—that first; that at all 
dzards 1? So rang the refrain of the passionate outpour- 

-4g which, for nearly an hour, Harold kept whispering 

Into Alice’s ear. 

.The girl had spirit enough, and was not unwilling to 
Yield, “Indeed, there were few risks life could offer which 
She was not ready to encounter rather than go back to 
N. dreary and odious home life, with Harold far away. 

Ow she was being sent, as she perfectly well knew, to the 
Custody, the mere custody, of an uncle and aunt in Liver- 
Hee in order that she might be kept out of the way until 
Wood should have left London and gone out to the 

est Indies, where he had relatives, and where he hoped 


. “But, Harold dear,” the girl’ whispered, “the thing 
My uncle will be at the station waiting 
o you think he would be 


duick, ve can escape and defy him. Now listen, and 
rain en: Just before we get to Liverpool the 
We st eniers a tunnel, and inside the mouth of the tunnel 

Stop fo: a minute—a bare moment—to make sure that 
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allis clear, I will have the door open, and I will take 
you in my arms and get out; it will be perfectly easy 
and safe; and Polly shall follow without one instant of 
delay. Then we hold our breath, and stand in the 
darkness close up to the tunnel wall for only a moment, 
until the train rushes by ; and then we get quietly out, 
take to the road, get a carriage at the nearest inn, and 
drive to any station on the line, where we can walt for 
the Scottish mail. Your uncle will only suppose that you 
have put off coming for a day ; he will grumble and 
wait for to-morrow without doing or even suspecting 
anything, and then it will be too late.” 

“Tf we are killed—” 

‘Dearest, do you think I would expose you to any 
danger ?” 

“No, Harold, it was not that. I was only going to 
say that if we are killed—I mean even if we are killed— 
we shall be killed together.” 

Harold embraced his intrepid and desperate fiancée, and 
the plan was resolved on. A few whispered words con- 
veyed the whole to stout-hearted Polly, who had a 
romantic heart, and would have gone with these lovers 
anywhere—leaped with them out of an express train fly- 
ing at full speed—rather than desert them. The moments 
went by; the tunnel was near; the two young barristers 
had long since been fast asleep in good reality ; Harold 
softly opened the door, and stood close to it with Alice 
in his arms; the faithful Polly loaded herself with such 
of her mistress’s cloaks and shawls and things as she could 
attempt to carry ; the train began already to slacken its 
speed ; they were at the mouth of the tunnel; Harold 
said, in a whisper, ‘‘ Now, love! ” And Alice shut her 
eyes, and pressed her face against his shoulder. 

The train rattled and crashed through the echoing 


tunnel. The hollow, hideous reverberations aroused 
our sleeping barristers. Sargent started up, and rubbed 
his eyes. 

‘‘ Hallo, Rossmore, this is the Edgehill Tunnel! We 
shall be in Liverpool in amoment. Shake yourself up, 
old boy!” 

‘¢ Ail right,” replied Rossmore, yawning. ‘Glad 


we're in. But I say, Sargent, look here—why—did we 
stop anywhere !” 

“Qf course not. Why do you ask ?” 

‘Then where are our fellow-travellers ?” 

‘Good Heavens! To be sure; where are they? I 
forgot all about them. But they were here—that’s cer- 
tain; and we stopped at no station, and now they are 
gone !” 
~ « Gonfound it, Inever knew anything like that! That 
man Harold, whoever he was, came in mysteriously, and 
now he has gone out even more mysteriously, and spirited 
away the two women along with him.” 

‘*T gay, Rossmore, how if your suggestion of this 
evening should have turned out a prediction? Have we 
had ghosts in our railway train ” 

Both laughed—both were incredulous ; and the train 
rushed into the crowded, bustling, blazing station at 
Liverpool. Our friends spoke to the guard of the train, 
who was much amazed at first to hear of the disappear- 
ance of the three passengers ; but he seemed to think 
that, in the case of so audacious a lover as Harold Rivers, 
anything was possible—and then, there was a momentary 
stoppage in the tunnel. 

6 the barristers made no further inquiries, but took it 
for granted that all was right somehow, and went to their 
hotel. 

They heard the end of the story, however, even before 
they returned to London, for they met Harold Rivers 
and his young wife in Liverpool ten days after. The pair 
had just returned from Scotland, where they were married. 
They had, of course, written off at once to Alice’s 
mother, announcing their marriage, and they were in 
good hope that she would accept the situation. They 
could afford to wait a little, for they were married and 
happy, and Harold had made up his mind that he would 
not go to the West Indies. 


Ethel Clare's Aebenge. 


By ANNA GRAHAM. 
Author of ‘‘ Too Late,” ‘ The Old Man’s Story,” &c. 


oo 

}CCEPT me? Oh, she will accept me fast 
enough ; no fear about that; a woman 
is easily won. But I’ve not quite made 
up my mind to propose to her—perhaps 
I may—perhaps not.” 

Mr. Gerald Ashmore, the young gen- 
bee tleman who made this very self-satisfied 
| ie pam answer to some remark from a friend 
with whom he was walking along the terrace at Broom- 
hill, was not just the sort of man one might have sup- 
posed, judging him solely by this speech, and knowing 
absolutely nothing of him beyond. There was something 
in him besides vanity ; but the fact was, he was what is 
popularly known as ‘a remarkably handsome fellow,” 
and he knew it; it would certainly not have been the 
fault of the ladies if he had not known it. Pretty young 
girls and far-seeing chaperons were unanimous in smiling 
on him. How could they help it, when he was so hand- 
some and entertaining, and so rich, to say nothing of a 
baronetcy in perspective. And so this darling of fortune 
had come to think himself almost, if not quite irresistible, 
and was in no haste to surrender his bachelor delights and 
triumphs, even for the sake of Ethel Clare, the girl whom 
above all others he admired. 

It is probable, however, that he would not have en- 
joyed his cigar so much could he have peeped behind the 
curtain of a window opening upon the terrace down 
which he had just passed, for there, with a flushed face, 
stood Miss Ethel Clare. Not that her face was naturally 
ruddy, even in J uly, her complexion being like summer 
moonlight, pure and pale, with just a touch of the glow 
and richness of sunset in it. The deep flush in W hich 
its exquisite tinting was at present cast resulted from the 
unlucky words that had floated to her ears as Gerald 
Ashmore and his friend passed the open window. 
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She stood there hot with wounded pride, possibly 
wounded feeling also, for Ashmore, as we have seen, was 
a very attractive man, and he had constantly sought her 
society through all the four weeks of this pleasant visit to 
Breomhill. 

The white teeth shut sharply down upon the red under- 
lip as she thought of it all. 

“ And so I am a toy for you?” she said, bitterly. 
‘¢ Thank you, Mr. Gerald Ashmore! the game is not so 
entirely in your own hands as you fancy. You shall 
propose to me, and you shall be rejected. You shall find 
that one woman, at least, is not to be so easily won.” 

She looked thoroughly able to execute the threatened 
revenge, with that strong will showing itself in the 
beautiful, firmly-set mouth and chin, and in the flash of 
the great dark eyes, and with all that winsome loveliness 
of face and form that gave her power over many hearts. 

When Ashmore met her at dinner that day he thought 
he had never seen her look so beautiful or so brilliant. 
She wore a dress of rich black lace over rose-coloured 
satin, the lace upper-skirt gathered up at intervals with a 
bunch of crimson sumach leaves ; the same warn, rich 
clusters were in her dark hair, and rubies were quivering 
and glowing like great drops of wine upon her neck and 
her round white arms. They were not redder, though, 
than the smiling lips or brighter than the eyes that threw 
sparkling glances at him across the table. Never before 
had he found her society so engrossing. He began to 
think that he had not given her credit for her full measure 
of conversational talent. 

Ashmore did not loiter long over the wine after the 
ladies had withdrawn, but stood by the piano and turned 
over the musie while Ethel Clare sang his favourite songs 
in her sweetest style. That night his mind was thoroughly 
made up to woo and win her. 

The bright summer days flew by at Broomhill. There 
were croquet parties on the lawn, and rambles through 
the deep old woods, and picnics under the chestnuts in 
the park and at the Abbey ruins five miles away, and 
pleasant rides down the long green lanes, and carpet 
dances at night in the great drawing-room, and there was 
much music and reading of Tennyson, and chatting by 
moonlight, and flirtation in general. And through it all 
Gerald Ashmore and Ethel Clare were nearly always to 
be seen together. Ethel was laughingly congratulated 
by her lady friends on the grand conquest she had made, 
but she only smiled mysteriously, and kept her own 
counsel. As for Ashmore, he was in love, really and 
truly in love for the first time in his life. 

The pleasant visit was drawing to a close, when one 
morning, the contents of the post bag being brought in 
and distributed, Ashmore was seen to smile in consider- 
able amusement over a letter he was reading. Glancing 
up from it across the breakfast table, his eye caught 
Ethel’s, and the smile found a brilliant reflector in her 
face. It was flashed back with interest. 

“You have an entertaining correspondent,” she said. 

‘¢ He is not often so entertaining,” returned Ashmore, 
with laughing unreserve, for he was amongst intimate 
friends. ‘¢ This letter is from my uncle; he is trying to 
lure me to Riverside, and the bait is capital shooting, 
and—what else do you suppose? An heiress !” 

Ethel laughed. 

“Don’t you feel tempted to nibble?” she inquired. 

‘Tt am afraid of the hook,” was his reply, as he re: 
folded the letter and consigned it to his pocket. 


(To be concluded.) 


YOUNG AGAIN. 


HEY are pleasant, pleasant days, these last days over the 
sod, 
I shall praise the world right well when I go home to God : 
It was troublesome once, I know, but that is over and done, 
And I cannot think a hard thought, sitting here in the sun. 


There’s a white mist of daisies, far as my eyes can see, 

Each with its golden spark—all smiling and nodding at me ; 

When I go cut in the meadows, how they make room for my 
feet, 

Slow in the tender grasses: who knew the world was so 
sweet ? 


Pretty young world ! and it’s kind to the old, as who should 
say, 

‘«¢ There’s room for you in the corner, youre always welcome 
to stay.” 

Yes, but it cannot be long ; and when Iam gone up high 

I shall say a good word for this to them that live in the sky. 


Because so many go home when the school is just begun, 
Tired when the lesson is hard, and te!l them it cannot be done ; 
Is’nt it better to stay, and to sing a song at the last, 

With a smile from the Master, Life, as T have in going past? 


Why, if Life had been hard, this were to make amends : 
There was a time, I mind, we were not the best of friends : 
Now we are merry together, for the books are thrown away, 
And he looks no more the teacher, but a comrade at the play. 


It’s well when the work’s done early, and there isa time of 
rest 

At cool of day in the garden, and free of the garden’s best ; 

And now the path of my thought is the line of a bee in the air : 

Isn’t it strange at last I should have nought to bear? 


Only the children’s troubles ; for they bring them straight 
to me, 

And I know more in them often than father and mother see. 

Oh, to be men and women ; it’s full of trouble and toil : 

But the race is not to the swift, and we sit and take the spoil. 


It may be memory totters, that she drops the heavier part, 
Or the last best gift of time, it may be a new child-heart 5 
For [ listen most to a voice that speaks to me always low : 


nS azo. 
I thought { had done with hearing it years and years a5 
ANON, 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO ST. ANNE DE LA 
PALUD. 


HIS illustration is engraved from a much-admired 
picture by M. Louis Duveau. The picture is called 
in the catalogue ‘‘Le Refour du Pardon de Sainte Anne 
de la Palud,” and it represents a trait of Breton life, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Festival of St. 
Anne. The pilgrims are proceeding in a boat to the 
church of the Saint, situated on the seashore. The artist 
has chosen the moment when they may be supposed to 
have just caught sight of the sacred edifice, and are all 
anxiously looking towards and holding out bunches of 
flowers and other objects which they have brought as 
pious offerings to the Saint. The expressive and earnest 
devotion in the countenances of the pilgrims is admirably 
given. It may be mentioned that the use of the word 
pardon, as applied to pilgrimages of this description, is 
peculiar to Brittany, where the Saint, on his or her féte 
day, is supposed to have the power of granting pardon 
or remission of the sins of the penitent. An example of 
the use of the word, in the sense here mentioned, occurs 
in the title of one of Meyerbeer’s operas, the scene of 
which is laid in Brittany. In its original French form 
the opera is entitled Le Pardon de Ploérmel. 


THE FERRY BOAT. 


This engraving is from a Spanish painting, that has 
been much admired, and it tells its story vividly to all 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the picturesque 
peasantry of Spain. 


upholstery here will be to correspond—the flowers and 
leaves of the carpet being three or four times larger than 
in nature, and the wall-paper as glaring as the existing 
fashion may permit. This kind of person delights in the 
heaviest of gilt cornices, the most complicated of fes- 
toons, and greatest abundance of tassels, edgings, fringes, 
cords, pulleys, &c., to the draperies of the windows, and 
in sitting for a portrait invariably expresses a desire to 
have these introduced into the picture to form a back- 
ground ! ‘ 

How another will sacrifice everything to mere pretti- 
ness! Innumerable tiny, light, fragile articles. Flowers 
in sprays and feathery grasses. You will not see a solid- 
looking object of vertw in the whole house; but the 
danger here is of degenerating into ornaments of cut- 
out coloured and gilded paper—bonbonnitres, straw 
frames to cartes de visite, brown cotton-thread frames, 
with other dust-catching abominations, and all the variety 
of little nothings that ingenious fingers while away an 
evening in making ‘ out of nothing.” 

But a striking contrast to this is the mantel-piece, 
where, at one end of the shelf, is a dirty-faced clock in a 
square mahogany-veneered case, with a highly coloured 
view of the Capitol hiding the pendulum, and at the 
other end, as ‘‘pendant,” is a match-box, with the 
scratching part ostentatiously visible, the pyramidal 
rule of art entirely ignored. Who could resist suicidal 
promptings, shut up in rainy weather, contemplating such 
a subversion? And what can the owner of such a mantel- 
piece be but a Puritan, a misanthrope, or a miser? There 
are those whose offerings to the household gods are open 
to being regarded as of too miscellaneous a character. A 
match-safe, spools of cotton, scissors, pin-cushion, wax 
and spectacles, almanack and cookery book. A china 
shepherd, in red plaid and blue vest with his head off, 


may like to get. A graceful statuette, elegant Bohemia? 
vases, &c., for oneroom ; bronze candlesticks of Egyptia® 
style, with scarabei and lotus leaves and three feet, aD 
urns to suit China match-pots of classical design, an eas€ 
of carved leaves in the centre, supporting the portrait 0 
an ancestor, for another room. Ah, what enjoyment they 
afford! But what is this? A garrulous neighbour, call- 
ing in, tells her that ‘“‘Mrs. So-and-so remarked she 
thought it strange that Mrs. Such-and-such should pub 
those old iron candlesticks on her mantel-piece, right i? 
sight, too!” 

Among the articles to be tolerated only on the mantel- 
piece of the poorest and least cultivated are cut-out black 
velvet cats and dogs, with shirt-button eyes, and families 
of tortoise-shell cats and kittens, done in spotted shells; 
or those detestable pincushions, made of two cockle oF 
clam shells, with coloured velvet in between. Indeed it 
is doubtful to me whether those smooth dark-spotted 
shells of the cowry shape, or, indeed, any other variety 
of shell, unless very rare and beautiful, should be per- 
missible on any other mantel-piece than that of one who 
has friends at sea, from whom they come asa gift. In 
such case you will find them in company with a row of 
cases of daguerrotypes, engraved whale’s teeth, puzzles 
cut out of bone, canoes made of cloves, cups and saucers, 
stuffed birds, and other curiosities, including, perhaps, 
‘*Dear Fred’s picture,” taken in China, and so very 
exact to a hair or mole that no one recognises the 
portrait. But there is another mantel-piece that affects 
me, but not to laughter. That of a lonely woman who 
has seen better days—whom no one has ever called 
mother. She had devoted her energies to supporting her 
parents in their helpless old age by teaching the young ; 
and little keepsakes, tokens of respect, had come, at rare 
intervals, to cheer her heart for many days. Needle- 
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Home Employments and Ernbellishments, 


MANTEL-PIECE ORNAMENTS, 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF HOMES OF 
TASTE, 


UST show me a person’s mantel- 
piece and I will tell you what 
that person is! The mantel- 
piece is the true altar par excel- 
lence dedicated to the Lares and 
Penates. Speak of furniture ! 
That may have been left to the 
discretion of the upholsterer— 
may have come down to you 
from your great-great-grand- 
father--may have been picked 
up at an auction or second-hand 
store—may have been chosen in 

; haste after two or three days 

passed in the vain attempt to find something that did 

suit. But with the ornaments of your chimney-piece it 

is a different thing. Even among that fashionable por- 
tion of the community where the conventional ar- 

Tan geUion ty seat limited, to clock, statuettes, vases, and 

candela a hol the reception-rooms, and clock, candelabras 

and match-ho aor for the dining-room and library—what 

a scope for aa exercise of various tastes! Shall the 

drawing-room if sot be of ormolu, silver, or antique 

china ? or shall 1 He skeleton clock? Shall the can- 
delabras be to match! Shall the statuettes or busts be 
in modern or ancient style? and go on, 

How one person will go in for tall clocks under much 
taller glass shades, and gigantic vases painted gaudily 
(under reduced circumstances these would be changed 
into potichomanie vases of anomalous shape)! and the 


PILGRIMAGE TO ST. ANNE DE LA PALUD, 


accommodating through his neck a pen, a_ bottle of 
mouldy ink, with the cork pushed in, and letters that 
have remained unanswered for months. A mug filled 
with specimens of wheat (or in winter with branches of 
holly), forms the piéce de resistance, but is seldom placed 
quitein the centre. It is sometimes flanked by brass candle- 
sticks, but oftener a couple of these go on one side only. 

Then in the case of a young couple who, after having 
provided the necessary home comforts, find the purse not 
so full as it might be. The wife consults her husband as 
to the propriety of purchasing ornaments, and he suggests 
extra kitchen utensils, and hair mattresses for the spare 
rooms. She then, from the store of treasures—relics of 
childhood’s home, when birthday, New Year’s, and 
Christmas gifts came regularly—selects such as will best 
answer her purpose, and proceeds to arrange her mantel- 
piece and re-arrange it a dozen times. Nothing is satisfac- 
tory. But of the many pretty articles presented at various 
periods, few match, and, if matching, are not suited to 
the centre-pisce, and that is too low. She produces a 
round block, and, after blackening it, places it beneath. 
But it does not in the least resemble black marble or 
ebony. Then she covers it with black velvet, and asks 
her husband, ‘‘ How will that do?” He replies that ‘¢ it 
does nicely,” which makes her still more dubious, and if, 
after a fresh arrangement, he should happen to remark 
that ‘‘there is something about it that does not look 
altogether right,” she will probably, after a vain attempt 
to reason him into admiring it, burst into tears and want 
to know how she is to ‘*do anything with nothing to do 
it with ?” and how he ‘‘ can beso unreasonable ?”? When 
visitors call she glances from them to the mantel-piece, to 
see whether they notice the defects, and whether they 
attribute them to her knowing no better, or having no 
better taste. 

But the day comes when she receives ‘ carte blanche,” 
as her husband says, laughingly, for any rubbish that she 


books, in the shape of a pair of bellows or a slippery 
tomato or strawberry; emery cushions; a little 4° 
dressed to form a pen-wiper ; a mug with ‘ Forget-m& 
not” inscribed on it; a bead watch-case ; and last, bu 
not least, an album containing portaits of the childre? 
of one whom she had been the first to teach, and ue 
had married happily, but had not forgotten her gentlé 
teacher. With what faith in the love of her kind do 
those poor dim eyes look on the altar where the offering§ 
lay! How tenderly do the skinny fingers remove 
gathered dust! When she tells you the history of e4¢ 
little gift, and recounts how they moved her to tears— 
smile not. 3 
What more delightful than the mantel-piece of an artis 
or his artistic wife? Carelessness is here not the ree 
of chance, but of art. The odd conglomeration of obJe?’? 
native and foreign. Broken bits of sculpture, intagho™ 
unfinished sketches, favourite pipes, models in clay =e 
wax, exquisitely-chased vases holding a single Oa 
The same may be said of a literary man if he have ob 
antiquarian taste, or if he should ever have travelled mU “a 
abroad ; but the character of the man influences here LF, 
For instance, on examining a picture of the ela at 
Thomas Carlyle, in old-fashioned, quaint Cheyne-wal ot 
Chelsea, we observe that there is a compromise betwe = 
the utilitarian views of the philosopher and the femin} - 
tastes of his wife. Carlyle’s arm, as he fills his long p1P"* 
rests on a white marble mantel-piece, SE 
large square mirror that reaches to tae: ae We mn 
mounting an open fireplace with china i es, On W e % 
painted, in blue, divers landscapes. 5; € ornament =) 
three-branched candelabras of ormolu and chin be: 
Chinese vase with cover, for containing the dried oe 
of fragrant flowers and odorous gums. Large Chin - 
holdi one side cigars, on the other, p@P 
mugs, holding, on Pate 2 fuses 
lighters. On the wall, at each side, are small pie 
or basso-relievos, in ebony frames, 
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Bui it were endless to describe the variety open to 
One's inspection in this line. Suffice it to say, that this 
observation may be considered just—that the first thing 
you notice on entering a room is the mantel-piece, and 
from the manner or style of its arrangement an immediate 
and forcible impression is made upon you concerning the 
arrangers thereof. 


a Ohe @lb (Qrumbler thee 


(Being Occasional Letters tomy Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 
——_— <> 


XVII—OF COBWEBS. 
UPPOSING, my dear Regi- 


nald, that you are now 
somewhere in the country 
fishing for trout, and drink- 
ing milk for breakfast, I 
am going to venture upon 
a little vacation gossip. 

hope, then, that you are 
not working very hard for 
your pleasure ; and that, 
by way of summer com- 
fort, you are not confined 


upper cell in a great hotel, set at every turn 
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thought occurred to me, Reginald, I seemed to have run 
against one of those fine, invisible threads of cobweb 
which you are doubtless conscious of encountering in 
these summer evening walks of yours, and upon which I 
propose to string a few reflections, at your service. For 
it is not at all of pleasuring, but of cobwebs, that I am 
really speaking to you. 

They are, I suppose, to be reckoned among the minor, 
rather than the major annoyances of travel; and I am not 
sure whether they are disagreeable in themselves or in 
their suggestions. When you arrive at the cell to which 
I have supposed you condemned for a short term in the 
summer, if you observe in the corner a dusty web, the 
hanging mausoleum of last year’s flies, in which perhaps 
a fly of this year is buzzing and struggling, as a huge, re- 
morseless spider swiftly sallies into the mesh and destroys 
him, I suppose it seems to you a little symbolical, and 
that you may even smile faintly as you catch yourself re- 
garding that new-comer and victim with a fellow-feeling. 
You raise your cane or your umbrella, and sweep the web 
away without being conscious that you have touched any- 
thing. But when you stroll off into the fields or down 
into the garden in the early morning, and remark the 
delicate silver sheen of airy gauze stretching from tiny 
flower to flower, in which no ancient flies are entangled, 
and over which no brutal poly-legged assassin presides, 
but which is covered with pure and perfect drops of dew, 
then a cobweb is surely not disagreeable in suggestion, 
but is one of the loveliest of objects. 


Bruce watched the spider trying to join, and upon which 
he hung the fate of Scotland, but in the unknown, pri- 
vate way. As, for instance, those very brain cobwebs 
which Growler despises so heartily, As you constantly 
see, webs catch any kind of prey—a fly, a leaf, a seed, 
thistle-down, and drops of dew. All is grist in that 
delicate mill ; and if it cannot hold the burden, down it 
goes. There is a fascinating fellow mentioned by Elia, 
named Jem White, who used to give an annual dinner to 
the chimney-sweeps in London. Lamb’s account of the 
feast is delightful. Jem made himself head waiter upon 
the occasion. He took especial care of the tender sweep- 
lings, and made the day the happiest day of the year 
among the children of the chimneys in London. That 
fancy was what Growler would call a cobweb in the man’s 
brain. I think it was rather the drop of heaven’s dew 
which the cobweb of his brain caught. i 
And what would you say of a good man and woman 
whom I know, and who devote their lives to the thought- 
ful care and instruction of young children whose minds’ 
are darkened? I can conceive of no work so tender and~ 
so holy. Early and late, through all the year, wholly de- 
voted, often baffled, but never desponding, never im-' 
patient, always cheerful—when I think of them it seems 
to me as if angels had come down to us again, as if we 
were brought nearer heaven. I spoke of them to Growler. | 
*‘°Tis a queer fancy,” he answered, ‘‘but some people 
have such cobwebs in their heads.” Very well, ’tis a net: 
that catches the divinest sympathy, [and 1 wish more | 


with traps for your money. My heart bleeds when I 
think of the awful sufferings that we undergo in the 
pursuit of pleasure. If I encountered a peculiarly me- 
lancholy party of persons in the dreadful days of July 
in this year, I knew that they had been ordered off for 
recreation. I fancied that the reserves of the French 
and Prussian armies, suddenly summoned to the field in 
this wicked and wanton war, must resemble these fated 
votaries of pleasure. An air of mingled desperation and 
resignation betrays them. : 

I should like an honest explanation of the joy that 
beams all over the face and seems to radiate from the 
person of my neighbour Growler, whom I saw this morn- 
ing sending off all his perspiring and wretched family 
into country lodgings. Was it a secret feeling of relief 
that old Mangelwurzel, the retired farmer with whom 
ihey are going to board, would now have to endure the 
running fire of Mrs. Growler’s endless carping ; or intense 
satisfaction that for a month he could have ‘‘the old 
fellows,” his ancient cronies, to dine with him as in the 
bachelor days of yore? Is it possible, I asked myself, as 
I sauntered home to my rooms, which are hopelessly 
bachelor quarters for ever—is it possible that married men 
sometimes wish themselves unmarried, and even come to 
look back upon the inexpressible moment when some- 
body consented to make them the happiest of men, as a 
moment which they wholly misunderstood? As this 


THE FERRY BOAT. 

Unti!—that is, you raise your eyes as you advance and 
sce the boughs of the apple-tree swathed and mufiled in 
the thick, dark web full of crawling caterpillars, a very 
nest of abominations, feeding upon the very life of the 
tree, and promising by infinite reproduction an endless 
curse. As you pass still further, and, flinging yourself 
upon the ground, lose yourself in reverie, does the 
labyrinth of the fair Rosamond seem to you also a cob- 
web, and she a poor butterfly moth entangled? Is ita 
royal spider that you see making swift way towards her ? 
Or this slight girl-figure of Lady Jane Grey, so simple 
and pure and lovely, and of a fate so tragical, is she also 
caught in a vile web of ambition and intrigue? Are 
these cobwebs strung and stretched everywhere about us, 


catching our brightest hopes, our finest fancies? My 
neighbour Growler probably thinks not. He is of 


opinion that there are cobwebs of sentiment in certain 
people’s brains, and the sooner they are swept off by that 
stalwart housemaid, Common-sense, so much the better. 
And there is one kind of cobweb which gives the good 
Growler the most unalloyed satisfaction, and that hangs 
in close festoons about certain bottles of old port in the 
remotest corner of his wine-cellar. — 

But indeed cobwebs play an important part in life. I 
do not mean in the grand public way, as in the tradition 
of the web which was spun over the mouth of the cave in 
which Mohammed was hiding, or of that which Robert 


heads were hung with them. And look closely at Growler 
himself. See him to-morrow, when he knows that Mrs. 
Growler and the children will be well away, and when he 
has asked certain of the old fellows to dine with him—see 
him impatient all day to have done his work in town, to 
leave the office, and get home, that he may descend, with 
a lantern, into that subterranean abode of wine. 

“J call this my spirit world,” he says, selecting certain 
bottles and handling them as young mothers hold new- 
born infants. ‘It was thirteen years before I could lay 
my hand upon this liquor,” he continues, affectionately 
caressing a nest of magnums. ‘It belonged to old 
Chalk Knuckles, and you remember how he held on. I 
knew that he had it in his cellar, and that he didn’t dare 
to drink it; and I positively thought the man would 
never die and give me a chance at it.” So Growler goes 
on, with his brain cobwebbed like the apple tree, as if a 
man’s life were a great impertinence if it intervened be- 
tween him and a bottle of wine. 

But those cobwebs, of which you are aware in the sum- 
mer evenings, Reginald, by their brushing against your 


face like soft ghosts of threads, what are they! Are they 
spun by invisible fairy forms? Will they grow thick, 


and rank, and visible? May they presently be the lairs 
of horrid spiders and caterpillars! Or are they mero 
ends and estrays of celestial filaments floating out- 
wards into our conscious sphere? Perhaps, perhaps ; 
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for webs slight and invisible as they become elsewhere 
thick and impervious curtains. Two happy friends feel a 
whiff of thread, as it were, against their faces. It is the 
mere suggestion of an invisible barrier between them. 
It is some slight impalpable suspicion. Then another 
thread, and another. Is it a web weaving? It is light 
as alr; a breath would seem powerful enough to scatter 
it. But in its cruel opacity the clear glancing rays of 
confidence are obscured. In that fine web the most 
delicate emotions and sympathies are confused. And at 
last there is a nameless, inexplicable estrangement. 
The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 

These are the serious cobwebs. They are impalpable 
as clouds, indeed ; but they are as real, and can no more 
be blown away. But there are also the webs of slight 
misunderstandings, of passing ill-humours, of careless- 
ness and moodiness. They are as light and exquisite in 
their beginnings as that great ugly mat, with last sum- 
mer’s dead flies in it, in the corner of your cell, That 
didn’t begin so, Reginald. Dust and time have made it 
so. The lightest fly would lave buzzed through it tri- 
umphantly when its first thread was thrown ; and so it is 
with the far more serious affairs of our own lives, with 
most of the unhappy bickerings that have torn fond 
hearts asunder and clouded with unspeakable gloom once 
happy homes !—Your trusting friend, 

Aw Oxp BacurEtor. 


Theattes and Amusements, 


Drury-LaAne.—Phobus’s Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Milliners—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Rapparee—Lhe Happy Man. Seven. 

Gatriy.—The Happy Vilage—Trombalcazar—Zampa. Seven. 

New Quren’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 


stuuiner Night’s Dream. Seven. 
Otympic.,—-Popvicton’s Predicaments—(At a Quarter to Eight) Handsome 
is that Hindsome Does—Undine. Seven. 


Srranp.—On and Otf—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Price or WALEs’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. 
past Seven. 

Giopr.—Board and Residence—Taming of the Shrew—Marco Spada. 

Horzorn.—Turn Him Out—(At a Quarter to Hight) The Odds. Seven. 

New Royarry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Eight) F.M. Julius Cnesar. 
Half-past Seven. 

VaAvUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

SapDLER’s WELIS.—Mistress of the Mill—(At a Quarter to Eight) King 
Lear—Perfection. Seven. 

New Nationa STANDARD.—Little Em’ly—A Chapter of Accidents. Half- 
past Seven. : 

Roya AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 
tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatt, Piccapy11y.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Hight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLyTEcHnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Half- 


Eleven till Ten, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


—— 
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Curtous.—The Jotting you refer to was supplied by a corre- 
spondent, and we regret we are unable to reply to your 
queries concerning the Jady. 
E. P. S.—Make up in black silk, and trim with bias velvet 
and fringe, or lace, andit will answer with other dresses. 
Put three bands of velvet on the skirt, with, if you choose, 
marquise puffs of silk between. These are made of reversed 
box-pleats. A letter like yours is not a tax, but a plea- 
sure, yet we cannot answer it by post. 
INEXPERIENCE.—Trim the skirt of your black alpaca with a 
side pleating three inches wide, then an over-lapping 
gathered flounce eight inches deep, headed by a bias band 
and a narrow standing pleated frill. The bias band and the 
standing frill trim the upper-skirt and sacque.—Any hand- 
some silk or poplin will answer for a second day dress. 
Youna Wire.—White organdy trimmed with Valenciennes is 
the material used for handsome christening robes. 
A ReAvER.—A white, buff, or pearl-coloured cashmere cloak 
will be suitable for your infant. Trim with white braiding 
and fringe. Quilted muslin bibs will protect their garments. 
Soft French flannel makes pretty sacques for every-day 
wear. 
DrticutepD ReapER.—Owing to the reduced postage it will 
cost you little more to have the Lapy’s Own Paper 
direct from our office, than from the railway station 
in your district; and as in your « out-of-the-way 
place” you find regularity of supply is scarcely to be de- 
pended on, it would perhaps be the better way for you to 
subscribe and have the paper from our publisher. Thanks 
for your offer to distribute bills amongst your friends. Our 


publisher will be happy to forward any number you think 
you can well use ; with specimen copies if necessary. 
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S is proved by the details published week by 

week in our columns, the ladies of England, 
while they are not slow to avail themselves of agencies 
through which they may bring their influence to bear 
in behalf of peace, are working indefatigably for the 
sick and wounded of both the contending nations. 
Indeed, so nobly have they contributed in money, 
labour, and materials, that it now seems that unless 
the war is much prolonged, the resources already col- 
lected will be almost, if not quite, sufficient for the 
purpose, and at the present moment it is personal 
help in distributing, rather than money, that is wanted. 
Two months have not yet elapsed since the 


National Association was formed at Willis’s 


Rooms, and already upwards of 200,000/. has 


been poured into its exchequer, irrespective 


of the contributions in kind, the medical 


comforts and hospital necessaries, and, above 


all, the voluntary aid of the nurses and other 


assistants, which would, if represented in 
cash, considerably swell the amount. But 


9. SunpAy.—NSeventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
10. Monday.—Oxford Michaelmas term begins. 
11. Tuesday.—Sun rises 6.19 A.M. 

12. Wednesday.—Robert Stephenson died, 1859. 
13. Thursday.—Daybreak 4,32 A.M. 

14. Friday.—Fine insurance ceases. 

15. Saturday.—Sun sets 5.6 P.M. 


Oar Letter basket. 


Tuer Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. <t may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 83d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...secccecscceeveees 158, Od 
Half a Year 5 OO ist casas selas se seree SCO 
Quarter ofa Year, Seieg Bateaied oe oe wee 38. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Lditor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, H.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To mect the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
tations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


Hirpa,—A_ succession of tiny tucks at equal distances, and 
not in clusters, is the prettiest trimming for infants’ skirts 
and day dresses. High-necked and long-sleeved dresses are 
altogether used now for babes. Two widths of nansook, 
each a yard long, sewed to a high-necked yoke and coat- 
sleeves describe the dress. —For a trimming for plain flannel 
skirts make three tucks, each an inch wide, headed by a row 
of feather stitching in floss. 

Maccoir BELL.—There are various excellent receipts for tomato 
sauce, but probably the following, one of the most popular, 
will answer your purpose. Take ripe tomatoes, skin and 
rub them through a coarse sieve, and to every pound put 

Fone quart of common vinegar, mixed with cayenne pepper, 
or a quart of chili vinegar, a quarter of an ounce ot white 
pepper, one ounce of garlic, one ounce of shallot sliced, and 
half an ounce of salt. Boil the ingredients til] quite tender 

to every pound of tomatoes add the juice of three 
lemons, when boil the whole again till it becomes the con- 
sistency of cream. When cold, bottle for use, 
Kentisn Girit.—The 31st of August, 1852, was a Thurs- 
day, To your second question, we believe not, 


> and 
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in addition to this association there are many 
other funds established to promote the same 
or kindred objects. In the first place we have 
__ @ series of committees collecting money 
and disbursing it for the special relief of the French 
army. The most prominent among them is the 
“Société de Secours aux  Blessés Militaires,” 
with its central office at the Palais de l’Industrie at 
Paris—Mdme. la Maréchale Canrobert as its vice- 
president, and Messrs. Piesse and Lubin as its London 
representatives. Secondly, there is the “ Souscription 
Francaise en Angleterre,” with a London committee 
headed by Messrs. Ch. Devaux and Co., of 62, King 
William-street. Thirdly, we find an appeal for the 
“Société Frangaise d’Angleterre pour les Blessés 
Frangais,” with its central office at 13, Rue de Helder, 
Paris, and a London committee, of which M. Léon 
Clere is Chairman, dating from 5, Red Lion-square. 
The fourth fund is being raised in connection with the 
“ French Protestant Evangelical Committee in Paris,” 
the Rev. J.du Pontet de la Harpe, a clergyman of the 
french Protestant Church in London, being the local 
secretary, and Mr. A. von Glehn, of Mincing-lane, the 
treasurer. <A fifth appeal comes from the “ French 
National Committee,” of 9, Old Compton-street, Soho, 
for funds to assist Frenchmen to return to their country 
to defend it, to enable their families to return to their 
native homes, and to aid their wives and children 
when left in England. Sixthly, the “Colonial and 
Continental Church Society,” a body which provides 
English clergymen for Continental chaplaincies, asks 
for aid in money and material to be dispensed mainly 
by its agents at Dusseldorf and elsewhere. The seventh 
fund is the “German Association in Aid of the 
Wounded and Destitute,” with Baron Schréder as its 
chairman. The eighth fund is the “ Hiilfsverein fiir 
verwundete Krieger,” at 30, Stainton-terrace, St. 
Pancras, chiefly, of course, supported by Germans. 
The ninth is the “ Victoria Stiftiung,” established by 
the Crown Princess of Prussia to provide for the 
wives and children of the absent German 
diers, of which Mrs. Salis Schwabe is the 
English representative. Tenthly, there is the “ Ex- 
hibition of Pictures for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of German Soldiers,” to which a fund is 


sol- 


attached. The eleventh organisation is a ‘ Ladies’ 
Committee for the Relief of Widows and Orphans 
of the Soldiers of Both Armies,” of which Mrs. 
Russell Gurney and Mrs. Salis Schwabe are the trea- 
surers. The “ French Refugees’ Fund,” for the aid of 
young women of respectable French families who have 
reached London from Paris friendless and destitute, 
is the twelfth and one of the most recent funds, 
having only been established during the past fortnight, 
by the Marchioness of Lothian and other ladies. Of 
the same nature, although more immediately calling 
for the support of Englishmen, is the “ British Cha- 
ritable Fund in Paris,” forming the thirteenth on our 
list, its main purpose being the relief of English ladies 
and others who have been deprived of their means of 
livelihood by the recent events in Paris and the neigh- 
bourhood. Mrs. Thudichum’s appeal for the “ Field 
Hospital at Bingen,” and a similar call for help from 
Dr. Laseron, of the Cottage Hospital, Tottenbam, who 
has gone to the field of war with some nurses from his 
establishment, make the fourteenth and fifteenth funds 
now before the public, in addition to which there are 
doubtless others privately managed of which no de- 
scription has been given in the papers. Here, then, 
we haye, including the National Association, no fewer 
than sixteen societies either established or locally 
represented in England. 


We have more than once had to expose in these 
columns the disreputuble tricks often practised upon 
ladies by the presiding geniuses of the innumerable 
servants’ agencies—amongst which it is so difficult for 
the inexperienced in such matters to distinguish the 
good from the bad; and it would seem, from the 
statements of a lady in a morning contemporary, that 
equal circumspection is necessary as regards governess 
agencies, especially those professing to supply foreign 
governnesses. ‘Some time ago,” says the correspon- 
dent referred to, “being in want of a governess for 
my children, I answered the advertisement of a lady 
whose description of herself seemed to meet the 
requirements I wished to find. The following day 
brought me a reply, not from the apparent advertiser, 
but from some one who described herself as an agent, 
and who, without any further authority from me, laid 
my house under a siege by ladies of every nation, lan- 
guage, and qualification, for some days. Out of this 
host of candidates I selected one lady, respecting 
whom I wished to make further inquiries, and in 
the innocence of my heart I inquired of the agent if 
she knew anything about her. She replied by speak 
ing of her in the very highest terms, formed upon an 
acquaintance, she said, of many years. The 
lady’s testimonials being satisfactory, I engaged her. 
Not long after she came into my family she was 
compelled to tell me of a persecution she was 
being subjected to by the above-mentioned agent, 
who threatened her —an inexperienced foreigncr 
—with all the terrors of the law in case she 
did not immediately send her a commission of five 
per cent., not only upon the salary I had agreed 
to give her, but upon that she had recommended her 
to ask (20/. more), saying that she, the agent, was not 
going to suffer from the governess’s folly in taking less 
than she had told her to ask, reminding her that she 
got the situation solely through her (the agent’s) re- 
commendation, and threatening that in default of 
immediate compliance with her demand she should 
write to me and tell me she found she had been entirely 
mistaken in the lady’s character, and that she had 
since ascertained she was no better than she should 
be. Fortunately the lady had the sense to show me 
the agent’s letters, and so saved herself from further 
injury. She informed me that the agent had no per- 
sonal knowledge of her.” The moral of the narrative 
is obvious—keep clear, if possible, of agents of whom 
one knows nothing, and in engaging endeavour to 
ascertain what salary the applicants themselves desire, 
as contradistinguished from what they are told they 
must obtain by their sharp-practised prompters, who 
too often lie in wait in the background, with an eye 
to their own interests merely—in other words, a heavy 
commission-fee. 


To say nothing of special criminal cases, as for 
instance the Brixton affair, in which the little ones 
prematurely perish, the high rate of infant mortality 
throughout England is a reproach to our civilisation. 
We think with the Pall Mall, however, that it is in a 
certain sense satisfactory to know which are the places 
which chiefly contribute towards maintaining this high 
average. Amongst these Burslem, in Staffordshire, 
occupies a bad eminence, and the reports of its local 
board of health reveal a very frightful state of things. 
The Registrar-General says that 10 per cent. of infants 
may be expected to die before they reach the age of 
one year; in Burslem 19 per cent. actually die within 
thab period. The average rate of mortality im 
the fifty largest towns in the country is 21 per 
1,000; at Burslem it is 254, and of these no less than 
16 are infants under five years of age. Out of 
636 deaths in Burslem, 401 are those of children. One 
member of the Board asserted his belief in the practice 
of systematic infanticide in the town, and said that 12 
many cases the doctor was only summoned at the last 
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moment in order that the pare 
certificate and thus procure the 
the general opinion of the Board was that the mothers 
were employed in a trade so prejudicial to their parse 
health that their offspring were necessarily deficient in 
stamina, and thus, when put out to nurse (as is the 
common. practice), they speedily sank beneath the 
want of proper food and careful attention. The 
Board has now determined to confer with medical 
practitioners and concert measures for removing what 
they feel to be a reproach to their town, and thus at 
last a step is happily taken in the right direction. 


nts might obtain his 
burial money. But 


The Social Science Congress has concluded its labours 
for this year, and the members have by this time mostly 
returned to their homes to prepare for fresh work, and 
digest the lessons they have learned. Lady Bowring, 
by her presidency over the ladies’ section, seems 
to have given gencral satisfaction, and rendered 
these meetings a decided success. In her inaugural 
address she specially insisted on the need of opening 
up other fields of usefulness, and such as will afford 
honourable means of subsistence for women. Less of 
frivolity, less of vanity, less of vice, would Peer ae 
thought, from a different mode of bringing up eing 
cenerally adopted for girls. Kven those most oppose 
a y ld, in the long run, 
to the advancement of women would, ‘ ‘ec 

the advantage of women generally ee 
ed for work or occupation, for useful girls 
eful wives and mothers. It did 
he said, that the education engaged 
for any other pursuit would unfit 
woman for the nearer and dearer relationships of life, 
should she eventually find them fall to her ce : 
while the giddy idleness which unfortunately too 0 wen 
characterises the “ girls of the period could never 
conduce to domestic felicity. In our last number we 
summarised the principal papers read in the ladies 
but a suggestion thrown out by Mrs. M. A. 
d by the secretary, Miss Adams, 
domestic servants, may well 
engage the attention of ladies. It was this: That a 
few ladies thoroughly impressed with the conviction 
that some decisive measures are necessary to coun- 
teract the present evils and abuses, might work out 
some very useful reforms. A secretary and two or three 
members would be sufficient to commence with, anda 
central office for the purpose of communication. From 
this beginning, local committees might spring up, 80 that 
every district might have 1ts office and committee, sna 
a very strong influence might be created by oe ives. 
Suggestions should be invited by the secrete ny rom 
ladies of households whose experience enables them io 
offer sound practical advice as to the woreng of suc : 
a scheme, and the measures advisable for carrying 0u 
a wholesome plan of reform. In the absence of fresh 
legislation, some uniform oy rales” should be adopted 
and ‘carried out by individuals, and although the 
agreement to these rules would be permissive or volun- 
tary on the part of the servant in each ease (that is, 
the situation might be declined), still if such a plan 
were to become pretty general, it would create areform 
quite as potent as though authorised by legal cas 
ment; because, when popular opinion howana is 
more arbitrary than the law, and should emp oe $ 
will this or that reform, servants would have to Lata 
for expediency sake, and the gain would ultimately be 


theirs. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
ilton’s (Janet) Poems, Essays, and Sketches, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
Saat (M SS setae and Ballads of London Life, 4to, 2s. 6d. boards. 
Aunt Lettie’s Stories, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Bridgman’s (Mary) Robert Lynn, 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. cloth. 


thel Linton, crow Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. — ig Seine PR 
For Conscience’ Sake, by Author of *‘ Alice Lee’s Discipline,” 3s. 6d. 
Grant’s (J.) Lady Wedderburn’s Wish, 3 vols. crown Svo, Sls. 6d. cloth. 
Hoey’s (Mrs. Cashel) Falsely True, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. cloth. 


1‘Karness’s Girl of the Family, 12mo 8s. 6d. cloth. 
xand’s (A. J.) Against Time, 3 vols. crown a 81s. 6d. cloth. 
6s. cloth. 


Fenton’s A Wicked Woman, crown Svo, 68. 
Gaskell’s ( Mrs. ) Crauford, 12mo, 2s. cloth limp. _ 
Red as a Rose is She, cheap edition, crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 
Trollope’s (T. A.), A Syren, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. Gd. cloth. 
Wood’s (Mrs. H.) Bessy Rane, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


MUSIC and the Oran. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tur recommencement of the Saturday orchestral con- 
certs at the Crystal Palace is an event of as great import- 
ance as any in the musical year. The great excellence of 
these concerts, as well in the selection of the music as the 
eral choice of the chief executants, and the well- 
ed reputation of the band under the direction of Mr. 
Manns, have combined to bring about a result unattain- 
able elsewhere in England. The concert of Saturday last 
was the first of the fifteenth series, and although there 
was little that was remarkable in the selection, yet the 
performance was as good as it is possible to desire with 
the means at the disposal of the directors of these 

oncerts. : 

It is proposed to continue as usual the concerts on each 
succeeding Saturday, So as to comprise twenty-six con- 
certs in all—twelve before and fourteen after Christmas— 
the first concert of the second portion being on the 21st 
of January, and the last of the series on the 22nd of 
April. The band and chorus will be maintained at the 
same number and efficiency as during last season, and the 
programmes will be selected on the same principles as 
those of former years. The standard works of the great 
masters will be performed with all the care possible, new 
works of importance will be brought forward when prac- 
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ticable, and every endeavour made to maintain the width 
of range and excellence of performance on which the 
Crystal Palace concerts have achieved their reputation. 
The present year being the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Beethoven, a more than usual prominence will 
be given to his works in the twelve concerts of the first 


portion of the series. 
The programme was arranged in the following order :— 


Overture (Oberon) Weber. 
Symphony No. 1, in C (Op. 21).....--.:sessereeetesnesss Beethoven. 
Air, «I Mourn as a Dove” (St. Peter), Miss Edith 
WYNMNEC..........ceeeeeeesserercreneeseeieeseenenene ese ese essen 
Air, “Oh, if there be on this Earthly Sphere ¢ 
(Paradise and the Peri), Mr. Vernon Rigby......-.. 
Concerto for pianoforte in G (Op. 58), Mr. Charles 


Benedict. 


J. F. Barnett. 


FLAS: co... ccccscececccecsescccsrevccessespesscscsncesoensenees Beethoven. 
Duet, ‘Mira la Bianca Luna,” Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby.....ccsscsesseeseesersereeeeeeenees Rossini. 
Oayeriara @iiBallo. bal secsisesceccess-seosessseeteesy sesese A. S. Sullivan. 
Solos for pi { (a) Momens Musicale ......... elon 
or pianoforte (b) Tarantelle .........c00sseee Aleller. 


Mr. Charles Hallé. 
New song, ‘‘ Pheebe the Fair,” Miss Edith Wynne... Balfe. 
March from Suite No, 1.........:ccs01 cesssseserseseseeeres Lachner. 

Mr. Charles Hallé played the whole of the pianoforte 
part of the noble concerto in G from memory, and with a 
most thrilling effect upon the audience, who accorded 
him most hearty applause during the intervals and at the 
conclusion of the work. Later in the programme he 
played two delicate trifles, which were eagerly enjoyed. 
The vocal music was like most of the similar selections at 
these concerts—of exceedingly mild quality ; the best 
piece being the duet ‘Mira la bianca luna,” which was 
finely sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. The song from Mr. Benedict’s “‘ St. Peter,” pro- 
duced at the recent Birmingham festival, ‘‘I mourn asa 
dove,” made no impression, although it was well sung by 
Miss Wynne ; and the song from the other new work, 
“Paradise and the Peri,” produced upon the same occa- 
sion, is scarcely worth referring to. 


THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 

Mr. Sefton Parry’s ‘‘ new military and sporting drama,” 
produced at this theatre on Saturday evening, may be 
denominated a surprising performance. The audience 
were surprised at a certain briskness of repartee and 
smartness of dialogue in the first act that they would 
hardly have expected from the pen of Mr. Sefton Parry, 
and they were also surprised that the sensation scene of 
the piece, which they might reasonably have imagined 
the author of Odds could well have contrived, was a com- 
parative failure. Mr. Parry has again used the sensation 
of horse-racing, which proved so successful in the lying 
Scud, and it is just possible that this revival of an old 
stage trick may secure a long run for the piece. The 
drama scems as if it were the work of two hands, so 
superior are the first and second acts to the third and 
fourth. Either Mr. Parry wrote the whole of it and 
engaged somebody else to smarten up the best half, or 
Mr. Parry got tired of his subject at the end of the 
second act, or his collaborateur refused to expend brisk 
dialogue on sensation scenes. Be this as it may, the first 
half and the last half are as different in quality as pos- 
sible. hey bear the impress of being written by two 
distinct authors, part the first is passable, part the second 
is as bad as bad can be. ‘The piece is strongly cast—that 
is to say, a large number of clever actors are engaged to 
perform in it, but it affords little scope for the exercise 


of their talents. 


———— 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, HOLBORN. 


This place of entertainment, which was reopened on 
Saturday evening, and which has been thoroughly cleansed 
and tastefully decorated during the recess, was crammed 
by an enthusiastic audience. What with the wonderful 
somersault act by Mr. James Jee, Les Freres Montenegro 
in their terrific aérial flights, the French clown, Mons. 
Prece, and his English brethren, Messrs. Benham, 
Almonte, and Stonette—what with the Hicken family, 
Mr. Alfred Bradbury and his wonderful Caliph—the 
sightseer with a taste for such things may have one of 
the best shilling’s-worths of amusement to be had any- 
where in London in the present day. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY. & ART JOTTINGS. 


Avper and Gounod have arrived in London. 

Ir is stated that the management of the Gaiety Theatre 
contemplate mounting a dramatised version of ‘‘ Pickwick.” 

The Haymarket Theatre will open on the 24th of October 
with a new piece by Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr, Thomas Hughes, M.P., is visiting James Russell 
Lowell at Cambridge, United States, and has attended the 
‘camp meeting ” at Martha's Vineyard. 


A new theatre is said to be in contemplation : 
the unoccupied ground at the foot of London-bridge, 
occupied by St. ‘Thomas's Hospital. ‘ 

Madame Artot, owner of one of a cluster of villas at Sevres, 
is gone to Berlin, and has placed her villa at the service of 
the ambulance corps for the wounded. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday is engaged upon a new adaptation of 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop” for the stage. Shortly before his 
death the late Charles Dickens specially entrusted the work 
to Mr. Halliday’s hands. 

Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a volume of English 
poems, called the “ The Dutt Family Album.” The con- 
tributors, who all belong to one family, are natives of India, 
and Christians. 

Messrs. Longmans are also preparing a uniform edition of 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels, to which the author will prefix a new 
general preface. The first volume of the series will be 
 Lothair.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has left London for Avignon. It is 
understood that he has gone there to eusure the safety of his 
manuscripts and other valuable property. Mr. Mill will pro- 
bably not be absent more than two or three weeks. 

A painful incident has lately occurred at Brighton. Mr. 
Mignot, an Americon painter, left Paris at the last moment, 
and with his wife and children sought a refuge in Brighton, 
Shortly after he arrived he was attacked with small- pox, and 
was carried from one lodging-house to another till he died, 
leaving his family entirely unprovided for, for he was com- 
pelled to leave his pictures and other effects behind him in the 


site, part of 
formerly 
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x eeneh ee veped Tee has sent 201. to the poor widow, 
Spensd in artistic selon subscription for her benefit will be 
A ‘Beethoven Festival” is to be oj 
e 
Palace, on December 17. The Choral RB amhtne aad otter 
works of the great master will, on that occasion nh r 
by a largely-increased band and chorus, z be performed 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novel of ‘*} trey 
dramatised by the author, and ie pee pn hosp 
dramatic version was about to be presented at the re the 
but Mr. Collins objected to the lady who was pr opt 
play the heroine. DOE OSS EO 

A correspondent of the Scotsman says 
Dumas, who is staying in the neiphbeaenéedtee EGS 
not expected to recover from the illness with which 35 Ss 
been afflicted since the present troubles broke out in ees 
His daughter is likely to seek a refuge in England. : 


Mr. John Edmund Reade has just died in the seventieth 
year of his age. His first publication, ‘‘ Cain, the Wanderer,” 
which he gave to the world in 1830, secured the commendation 
of Coleridge and Goethe. A collective edition of his ‘* Poems” 
was published a few years since by Messrs. Longmans. 


Never was literature so dull as it is now. No new books 
are coming out. ‘There are plenty written, but the publishers 
say that it is useless to publish them. They are right, for on 
all hands people{say that for the last two months theyhave 
read nothing but the newspapers. 


Of the library at Strasburg nothing but rumed walls and a 
few pieces of charred paper remain. The picture gallery and 
theatre are entirely destroyed. Two large districts—the 
the Faubourg de Pierres and the Faubourg National—are in 
ruins. 

A correspondent states that M. Ollivier is n iving i 
retirement at Pollone, near Biella, in Pe ae Said 
to be preparing for publication a work, entitled ‘‘My Min- 
istry of the 2nd of January.” The first volume will bear the 
title, ‘‘ The Plébiscite,” and the second that of ‘* The War.” 


On Monday afternoon, a concert was given at Brussels, in 
the Park, by the splendid band of the Belgian Guides ; the 
proceeds are to be divided between the Association of the 
Red Cross and the suffering families of Belgian Reserves under 
arms. Owing to the fine weather the concert was exceedingly 
well attended. r 

An evening concert will be given, on the 12th inst., in aid 
of the fund of the German Association for the Sick and 
Wounded. Amongst the artists who have promised their 
co-operation are Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Friiulein Drasdil, Herren L. Ries, H. Bohrer, Benedict, 
Signor Randegger, &c. 

In England, lady chevalieres of industry often represent 
themselves as members of the aristocracy ; in New York they 
attain the same effect with credulous shopkeepers by giving 
themselves out as actresses. One Bella Rivers, claiming to be 
the wife of Charles Rivers, circus rider, in July last, visited 
Mrs. A. Robinson’s dressmaking establishment, and, represent- 
ing that she was an actress engaged at the Olympic Theatre, 
New York, ordered a number of fashionable dresses to be made, 
which she desired finished by August the 8th, claiming that 
she needed them to wear at the theatre on that date, ata full- 
dress rehearsal. Her story was believed, the dresses were 
made and sent to her boarding-house, with the bill, but it 
was afterwards found that the ‘‘ dramatic artist’? was a 
swindler. 

Within the last few days the plain and simple inscription 
on the tombstone over Charles Dickens’s grave in West- 
minster Abbey has been exposed to view. Since the funeral 
of the great novelist, a few days after his death, the spot 
where he lies buried in Poets’ Corner had distinctively 
pointed itself out to strangers and others by a temporary 
wooden enclosure which surrounded and protected the 
wreaths which at the time of his interment were strewn over 
the great author’s grave. During a period of between two 
and three months these memorials remained, being frequently 
added to by the thousands of his admirers. The faded 
wreaths and chaplets have just been removed, and, strictly 
carrying out the injunctions contained in his will, his tomb- 
stone now bears the following simple inscription: ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens, born 7th February, 1812, died 9th June, 1870,” the 
letters, which are in brass, being sunk in the stone. 


Seventy-four years having now elapsed since the death of 
Robert Burns, there are few persons surviving in Scotland 


_who_ were personally acquainted with the poet, and the 


number of these becomes smaller each succeeding year. The 
last of them all in the town of Kilmarnock, where the first 
edition of Burns’s poems was printed, died a few days ago. 
He was an old man named Crichton, and was a native of 
Cumnock. He had almost attained his hundredth year, and 
preserved to the last his mental faculties, as well as a lively 
recollection of Robert Burns. It is worthy of remark that 
two children of the poet are still alive. The one is Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Nicol Burns, of Cheltenham, and the other 
Mrs. Thomson, of Crossmyloof, near Glasgow. The latter is 
now in her seventy-ninth year. The children of Burns have 
all, unlike their father, been long-lived. The eldest son died 
in 1857 at the age of seventy-one, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Glencairn Burns, who died in 1865, was also ov 
seventy. fee ie 
Tue First FEMALE STUDENT AT THR TAL f IMY 
The following interesting anecdote Seteoae ae 
Female Art Education, contributed by 
to the October number of Art: 


tion arousing suspicion, the authorities formally a Herford 
applicant as a probationer-student, whereupo” Le ee a 
presented herself in Trafalgar-square, 20° me abe ~iehiitians 
of porters, attendants, teachers, and conserwativ’ aw of tl is 
proclaimed herself a woman. Like Se aati adie. At St. 
startling achievement ran the round of thes Terehter “ry 
John’s-wood and Kensington consternation or laughter pre- 
vailed in every artistic set. ee 
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The Aetest Fashions, 


SS 
WO facts are offered for the guidance of 
purchasers of autumn costumes ; first, 
that twilled fabrics are more stylish than 
repped goods ; second, soft flexible mate- 
rials that drape gracefully are preferred to 
those that hang in stiff, stately folds. The 
cashmere twill, short, fine, and irregular, 
such as is found in India cashmere, drap 
d‘été, and merino, makes the most stylish 
goods of the season. Next in choice are 
those with the serge twill extending in well- 
defined inarks diagonally through the stuff. 
All dressing and stiffening is dispensed with, 
not only among the twilled fabrics that are 
characteristically soft and lustreless, but in 
such heavy velours and poplins as are 

shown. . 

A glance at a stock of woollen goods dis- 
closes that solid colours will prevail, and that 
these are the darkest, most invisible shades, 
rather than clear, distinct colours. Of these 
shades, that most generally seen is navy blue, 
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Fig. 1,.—)BLONG D’OYLEY. 
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of fuller, deeper tone, with less of the 
purple cast,'than that worn last winter ; the 
shade next in abundance is the chestnut 
brown, which promises to be the leading 
colour of the season ; then comes invisible 
green, but slightly removed from black ; 
plum-colour and prune, the first shading 
towards purple, the latter towards blue R 
dark, warm-looking maroon ; and lastly, the 
grey and mode colours, London smoke, 
turtle-dove, and crayon tints. It promises 
well for the popularity of these shadows 
of colours that they are becoming to blondes 
and brunettes alike, and fair faces will no 
longer be confined to blue and grey, or the 
dark to maroon. Indeed, the case is re- 
versed, as navy blue is especially becoming 
to brunettes, while maroon displays the de- 
licate tints of blondes. 

CASHMERE Twiis.—First among the 
cihmere twills is fine black cashmere, 


(Continued on page 230.) 
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Fig. 2.—SQUARE D’OYLEY. 


Fig, 3.—SQUARE D’OYLEY. 
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pees Che ddlolf at the Door. 


Words and Music by H. Mittarp, Composer of “ Under the Daisies,” “The Rose at the Window,” &c. 
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1. My mo-ther, she died long a- 


2. Yet  fa-ther in -sists that some 


fa -ther is a- ged and _ poor, And oft-en-times says he can 
big wolf that’s watching the Will rush in and seize on us 
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3. As long as we live upon earth, 
And Father is spared to us here, 
Our love will illumine the hearth, 1% 
And no wolf shall cause us to fear; - 


W ith hearts that are happy and light, 
Mishaps promise blessings in store, ’ 

id father shall no longer see 

A wolf looking in at the door. 
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heavier and more lustrous than the old-fashioned cash- 
meres. It is a yard and a quarter wide. Drap d’été, 
or, aS some call it, drap de Nice, is an all-wool 
French cloth, heavier than cashmere, but lighter 
than ladies’ cloth, It has a cashmere twill on one side, 
and a warm rough fleece on the other. This may be had 
in black or any stylish colour for costumes. Satin de 
Chine or wool satine is all wool, but the twill is so fine 
that a gloss like satin is given to the surface. 

SERGE.—French serge is preferred to that made in 
Hngland. Both are all wool, but the first is softer, with- 
out any disagreeable harshness to the touch, and the twill 
is better defined. It is produced in all the dark cloth 
colours, and is three-fourths of a yard wide, single fold. 
A new armure has tiny armure figures arranged diagonally 
to form a serge twill. 

Rerrep Goops.—For those who still prefer repped 
goods there is a new double-faced. wool velours, of heavy 
reps, so perfect on both sides that it may be turned. 
Velours epingeline, as lustrous as silk, yet soft as cash- 
mere, is shown in all the invisible tints. Ottoman reps, 
with cords as thick as a coarse knitting-needle, is made 
oft enough to drape beautifully. ; 

Fanoy Piaips ‘wp Tartans.—The shops seem to give 
the preference to fancy plaids this season rather than to 
historic clan tartans. It remains to be seen which will 
be most worn. Of one thing we are assured, that black 
and white, in irregular broken plaids, will be considered 
very stylish for suits, also that plaids of two shades of 
fawn colour, and mode grounds, barred with black, will 
be sought after for suits by ladies of quiet tastes who 
would not wear gay tartans. These are brought out in 
flannel-lined serges—twilled on the upper side with thick 
fleece beneath—heayy enough for cloaks as well as suits. 
The same fabric, but of lighter quality, is sold in the 
same new combinations of colour, and in the tartans also. 
The green and blue Sutherland plaid will doubtless be 
greatly worn again, but modistes predict that the new 
fancy of blue plaided with black, or green with black, 
will prevail, Red and black, in broken plaids, instead 
of the Rob Roy blocks, will be used for young girls’ suits, 
French poplins, all wool and a yard wide, are brought 
out in clan colours. 

Lapigs’ Crotu.—Ladies’ cloth for costumes and for 
riding-habits is of fine texture, closely woven, yet not 
heavy, and of demi-lustre. Navy blue, bottle green, and 
leaf brown are the stylish shades. Plum-colour and ma- 
roon will also be introduced. As cloth costumes are not 
elaborately trimmed with self-material, nine or ten yards 
will make a suit. 

New Warerrroor Croras.—A novelty in English 
waterproof is solid-coloured cloth, either brown or navy 
blue, with a black stripe and fringe on each selvedge. 
These are arranged as borders of casaques, or over-skirts 
and paletots, made like the shawl costumes. It has the 
advantage of being perfectly waterproof, and is as hand- 
some as ladies’ cloth. 

CHILDREN’S CosrumMEs.—For children’s cloaks and 
ladies’ sacques there is white plush with thick velvet-like 
fleece dotted with mauve or scarlet, or striped with bright 
blue or rose. ‘Tartan plushes and the gay Victoria plaids 
are pretty for the little folks. White cloth, light yet 
warm, is in honeycomb pattern flecked with blue or 
black satin, and with stripes imitating braids of three 

resses. The piqué cloths so popular last winter for 
children’s cloaks have larger figures in Marselles patterns 
of diamonds, lozenges, and honeycomb. Cotton velvets 
in every shade of colour are offered for trimming dresses, 
and will be much used, instead of the linen-back velvet 
generally preferred for trimming. Velvet ribbons, both 
black and coloured, will be much used as bias velvet for 
trimmings. Shaded velvets and moss trimmings will 


also be fashionable. 
FLEECE-LINED PiquEs.—A novelty that will be prized 


by mothers who dress their children in white through the 
winter is flannel-back, or fleece-lined, piqué. The de- 
signs are the same as those seen in ordinary pique or Mar- 
seilles, but the fabric is stouter, and has a heavy warm 
fleece at the back, like that in Canton flannel. 

English calicoes have new watered designs, and stripes 
of colours as gay as those seen in French calicoes. 
French calicoes have nothing newer than stripes and palm- 
Jeaves. 

CorsETs AND Busries.—Since waspish waists have 
gone out of fashion, easy-fitting corsets, without a super- 
abundance of whalebones, are worn to support the figure, 
rather than to contract it. The French model corsets 
have very full busts, are long in the front and back, and 
curve comfortably over the hips. The best English and 
American corsets are moulded by steam, thus adapting 
the bones and fabric to every curve of the fine figures by 
which they are modelled. White and grey coutil and 
scarlet French lasting are the materials most used for 
winter corsets. Many ladies who objected to gay red 
corsets a few years ago wear them now in preference to 
all others, as they retain their fresh warm look all winter 
and do not show soil. 

The Bon-Ton bustle arranges a most graceful tournure, 
leaving the front of the dress flat, and giving increased 
s'ze to the hips and back. It is made skeleton fashion, 
of steel springs curved into a belt, and is therefore too 
light to produce unhealthy warmth about the spine, and 
really serves as a comfortable support for dress skirts. 

_Krp Gioves.—Makers who are supposed to know pre- 
dict an advance in the price of kid gloves, on account of 
the war. The increased price is not yet come, however. 
Undressed kid gloves are considered most stylish for tra- 
velling and for morning wear. They are made with a 
peculiar wristlet, fastened by but one button, yet as long 
as gloves with six buttons. ‘Ii is so elastic that it shapes 
itself to the arm and forms a regular chevalier cuff. 
These gloves are made of ‘Soft, fine kid skins, of better 
quality than can be found in Paris. Evening gloves are 
deeper in tone than those lately worn, They are tea-rose 
colour, peau, straw colour, and various pearl tints. They 
extend quite a distance up the arm, and are fastened with 
two, three, four, oF 81x buttons, according to their length. 


Maps.—-One of the best war maps published is that pre. 
ena repr the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article, 


Grocers may have them by applying mae: 


or tambour stitch. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Figs. 1—3.—Srr or D’OyLEys In Crocuer or NEt- 
TING AND Darninca.—A set of d’Oyleys are a very useful 
and ornamental production of the Work-Table, and the 
labour of working them is well repaid by this double re- 
commendation. They form an inexpensive and appro- 
priate present for a little mark of kind feeling on the 
occasion of a wedding, when a more important offering 
might not be in accordance with the degree of intimacy 
and friendship of the parties. Thesethree d’Oyleys are 
to form a set, so that, for a dozen, four of each pattern 
will have to be worked. They are executed in the usual 
way of crochet—that is, the pattern is solid and the 
ground open. They will require to be completed by the 
addition of a fringe, and for this an extra row of crochet 
must be worked round, with about seven or nine chains 
in each loop, for the purpose of allowing the fringe to be 
knotted into every loop. They may, if preferred, be 
finished with a narrow crochet edging ; but the fringe is 
equally pretty and less trouble. These desiens aineaten 
be executed in netting and darning. They form ex- 
tremely ornamental d’Oyleys if the netting is in white 
and the darning in the ingrain red cotton. A brighter 
effect is produced in this way ; and when seen on a table, 
well lighted, and the dessert tastefully arranged, they 
appear to great advantage, as the pattern is shown much 
more distinctly than when they are entirely white. 

Fig. 4.—Mat ror Frower Vass, &c.—Materials. — 
Purple velvet and gold twist, or gold-coloured crochet 
silk. Draw the design upon the velvet and work in chain 
Make up on a foundation of card- 
board and line with a piece of silk, Finish the edge with 
gold cord or gold-coloured chenille. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Borvers ror Winpow Curtarns, &c. 
—So many articles require the finish of a distinct edge, 
that tasteful patterns for borders are constantly in requi- 
sition. The two given herewith are suitable for working, 
according to the purposes to which they are to be applied, 
either in crochet and netting or darning, or in Berlin 
wool and beadwork. Fig. 5 would, in the latter cases, 
be the more naturally selected for beadwork, and Fig. 6 
for Berlin wool. The patterns, when thus worked, would 
be adapted for bell-pulls, borders for stools, and other 
ornamental purposes. 
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By Marearer Hors, 
Avthor of “ Little Dinners,” ‘‘ For Better for Worse,” cc. 


No. V.—EGGS. 


E all know the Scotch proverb, ‘* There goes wisdom to 
the roasting of eggs,” and surely the experience of 
most of us on this side of the Border is that itis generally much 
wanting in boiling them. One morning we have them barely 
set and hardly hot through, the aext they are, in deference 
no doubt to our complaint, as hard as they well can be. The 
cook declares she has boiled the eggs the allotted number of 
minutes, ‘‘just the same as she always do—she can’t make it 
out.” Her powers of observation being limited probably she 
can not. ‘Such a simple thing as boiling an egg,” we say, in 
our vexation, ‘‘a child could doit.” Certainly she could, but 
with no greater success than the cook unless she attended to 
the following simple rules : That the eggs be always covered 
with water, or if not the under side will be overdone whilst 
the upper will not be set. That the eggs be not put in until 
the water is boiling, and that it be kept so, but not, as cooks 
say, galloping. That they be withdrawn from the water the 
instant the allotted time has expired. Four minutes will set 
a fresh egg, three one kept some time. 

It is a good plan if eggs are boiled by the clock, on 
putting them into the saucepan to say to oneself, on noting 
the time, ‘‘ They must boil until,” for instance, ‘‘one minute 
past number three,’ or ‘‘one minute to number six,” as the 
case may be; thus the time for taking up the eggs is impressed 
on the memory, and if other things engage the attention this 
is important. Egg-glasses are by no means infallible guides ; 
they get out of order in some mysterious manner ; it is far 
better to go by the clock. Some persons think that cooking 
an egg in hot water without allowing it to reach the boiling 
point makes it lighter for the invalid. As the yolk only 
should be eaten when the stomach is very delicate, this slow 
process is not necessary. Lightly boiling will make the egg 
more palatable, and, besides, the raw look of the white when 
otherwise cooked is apt to disgust an invalid. The eggs of some 
kinds of fowls and those which have been preserved have 
often such thin shells that they are with difficulty kept from 
bursting in boiling. It will generally be found that this will 
be prevented by putting the eggs in a saucepan of cold water 
over a brisk fire, and when they boil taking them up, or if 
required very well done, allowing them to continue boiling 
for one minute. This manner of cooking eggs, however, 
demands the most ‘‘ wisdom,” as the time in which they are 
coming to the boiling point must vary, and, of course, they will 
be cooked before they reach it if the process proceeds slowly. 

PoacHED EaGs on toast are sometimes relished, though the 
flavour of the egg is much impaired by this method of cook- 
ing. Puta pinch of salt into a small stewpan with half a 
pint of water, and when it boils put in the eggs, previously 
broken, into a teacup. Let it boil until set, then take it up 
with a fish strainer and put it on the toast. Some persons 
put a teaspoonful of vinegar into the poaching water, it makes 
the white very transparent. A far better way of cooking an 
egg without the shell is to grease a cheeseplate very lightly 
with butter or bacon fat, and then break the egg on to it. 
Sprinkle a very little salt over it, and either put it in the 
oven, on the range where it is not hot enough to crack the 
plate, or on the gridiron over a slow fire. In four or five 
minutes it will be done. 

A very relishing breakfast dish may be made by breaking 
an egg into a cheeseplate, placing it on a hanger before the 
fire, then toasting over it a piece of streaked bacon, as fat as 
possible, allowing all the drippings to fall on the egg. By the 
time the bacon has been slowly cooked the egg also will be 
done. Serve with or without the bacon, and, if too rich, pour 
away the fat which surrounds the egg,. 

Another way is to toast a slice of nice light bread or roll, 
and lay it on a plate before the fire, break the egg on to the 
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toast, and let the drippings from a rasher of bacon fall 
on both. : 

A nice little dish may be prepared by beating up the egg 
with a spoonful of milk or cream, a pinch of pepper and salt, 
and letting it set in the oven on a plate well greased with 
butter or bacon fat. The egg should only be lightly set, and 
it will eat like an omelet. 

Eccs in BroTH oR GRAVY are excellent. Put a few 

spoonfuls of either, quite boiling, into a tart dish, break in the 
eggs, lightly pepper and salt, and then strew very fine rasp- 
ings over them. Set in a quick ovenand bake for five minutes, 
when the eggs will be set. Serve either with sippits of toast 
or bread fried in butter until a light brown. Butter sauce 
with any flavouring catsup, anchovy, or onion, may be used 
if preferred to gravy. A layer of minced meat may be placed 
at the bottom of the dish or a slice of French roll. 
_ Eggs which have been long boiled are generally considered 
indigestible, yet they convey more nourishment in this than an y 
other form, and may sometimes be employed with advantage. 
In cases where patients refuse ani: al food, it is of importance 
to provide a substitute ; we give tuerefore several receipts for 
dressing hard-boiled eggs, and may add that within our own 
experiences they have been very useful. 

Harp Eaes 1x Gravy should in the first instance be 
boiled as lightly as consistent with removing the shell. 
Three to four minutes will be sufficient. As soonas you take 
up the egg plunge it into cold water which will enable you 
immediately to take off the shell without at all breaking ‘the 
white. Have ready in a saucepan sufficient nicely seasoned 
broth to cover the egg. Let them simmer together five 
minutes, then take the egg from the broth, and serve it whole 
on a piece of toast, well moistened with the broth, or, if pre- 
ferred, a slice of French roll buttered may be substituted. 
White sauce, made from milk and flour, of the consistency of 
good cream, nicely seasoned, and flavoured with onion, may 
be used instead of broth if preferred. Eggs which have been 
left from breakfast may be used up in this way with advan- 
tage. Hard eggs may also be sliced and warmed in gravy. 

SCALLOPED’ Kaas are very good. Take a cupful of finely- 
sifted bread-crumbs, moisten them with a little cold milk, 
cream, or gravy, and season nicely with pepper and salt. Puta 
thin layer of the moistened crumbs on a lightly-buttered dish. 
Cut two hard eggs into slices and dip each piece in very thick 
well-seasoned white sauce, or in good gravy made thick enough 
to adhere to the eggs. Having arranged the slices of egg 
neatly on the layer of moistened bread-crumbs, cover them 
with another layer of it, and on the top strew thickly some 
pale gold-coloured fraspings. Bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. If potatoes are allowed they make a nice 
substitute for bread-crumbs. ‘Take some very nice mashed 
potatoes, add to them a spoonful of cream or gravy, and pro- 
ceed as with bread-crumbs. Serve gravy with this dish. 

Eee Curtets are nice, and if carefully cooked need not be 
too rich. Cut hard-boiled eggs into thick slices, dip them in 
the yolk of an egg well beaten, and then in finely-sifted bread- 
crumbs seasoned with pepper and salt, and a pinch of 
dried parsley. Have aflittle butter in the frying-pan ; let 
the eggs cook two minutes on one side, turn them on the 
other, and finish, When taken from the frying-pan lay them 
before the fire on white paper to absorb all the grease, A 
little thickened gravy may be served round them. 

Ece Drinks are most useful, and may be made in almost 
endless variety. Beaten up with milk, wine, or brandy, with 
tea or coffee, and asa substitute for milk, they are equally 
good, It isnot so well to use the white of the egg for this 
purpose as (in hot drinks) it is apt to curdle. For tea or coffee 
beat up the yolk of the egg with a little sifted sugar, anda 
spoonful of milk or cream. Pour the tea from the pot on to 
it, stirring with one hand and pouring in the liquid with the 
other. Proceed in the same manner for hot wine or spirit 
drink. For any cold beverage the white can be used as well as 
the yolk, but it must be well beaten and it may be too thick 
for some tastes. : 

For THICK MILK beat up the egg, white and yolk together, 
for at least ten minutes; pour the milk on it whilst boiling, 
sweeten, and add a grate of nutmeg. This is to be used cold, 

Before concluding this chapter on eggs, we venture to offer 
some hints on beating them up. It 1s surprising that, as 
cooks are pretty generally aware that one egg well beaten will 
go nearly as far as two just stirred up, they should be so care- 
less in the matter. For light puddings, for instance, a minute’s 
beating is all that is generally afforded, and to this the dis- 
persion of the custard may in part be attributed. If the 
whites of eggs are thoroughly beaten they can even be used 
for custard, and will not show any more disposition to lump 
than the yolks. It is not easy to describe the manner of 
beating up eggs so as to bring them to a very solid state, for 
success depends much on what is popularly known as 
‘“‘knack,” and is partly gained by experience. One person 
will beat until afraid her ‘‘arm will drop off,” and another 
knock out the bottom of the basin, whilst she who is pos- 
sessed of the aforesaid knack will produce an entirely satis- 
factory result without effort to herself or injury to her tools. 

If success is desired in dishes in which beaten eggs are 
used there must be no idleness in preparing them. ‘The re- 
sult, however, will depend less on the time and labour 
bestowed than on the method employed—in short, the skilful 
application of the rotary movement, Have a deep bowl with 
circular bottom, and in beating the eggs keep the whisk as 
much as possible in an upright position, moving it very rapidly 
but without bearing on the bottom of the basin. <A little 
boiling water and sifted sugar put to the egg before beating 
is commenced greatly facilitates the operation, and in the 
result the whites of eggs will be firmer and yolks thicker 
than without the sugar and water. 

New laid eggs are exceedingly (lifficult to beat up well, 
and do not make either cakes or puddings so light as those 
which have been kept even to the verge of staleness. 

It may be useful to poultry-keepers to know that if, after 
a hen has been sitting nine days, the eggs are examined, and 
the unfertile ones (they are perfectly transparent when held 
before a candle in a dark place), removed, they will be excel- 
lent for culinary purposes. 

New laid eggs are rendered lighter for beating by keeping 
them for some hours in a bowl of warm water, the tempera- 
ture of which should not exceed ninety degrees. 

The test of eggs being thoroughly beaten will be found 
when they stand a moment, or are subjected to heat, if they 
sink or give back to their original form, then they are not 
beaten enough. For soufilés, the whites of eggs should be 
firm enough to cut, then they do not fall when removed from 
the oven. A fork is so generally used for the purpose of beat- 
ing up eggs, that it may seem strange to say that although 
it may be the handiest, it is not the most appropriate instru- 
ment. A knife is better, or, better even than that, a thin 
strip of wood. The whisk for a small quantity of egg 
is generally avoided, but there 1s a little beater lately intro- 
duced which answers its purpose admirably. Indeed for 
many a less useful invention patents have been taken out. It 
is in the shape of a wire spocn, and can Le procured at the 
cost of a few pence. 
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Tur Queen drove out at Balmoral on Monday last week, 


accompanied by the Princess of Wales. The Prince of Wales 
visited Her Majesty in the evening. | Princess Louise and 
Prince Arthur, attended by the Marchioness of Ely and Lieut. 
Pickard, dined with the Prince and Princess of Wales at Aber- 
geldie Castle. : : : 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Louise, and Her ‘Majesty drove in the afternoon with Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. The Lord 
Chancellor and the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Wednesday the Queen drove out with Princess Louise, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. The Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen left Balmoral. 

On Thursday the Queen drove out, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Prince 
Arthur went out deer-stalking. The Marquis of Lorne and 
Mr. Henry Fitzroy, Rifle Brigade, arrived at Balmoral. The 
Lord Chancellor and the Marquis of Lorne had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

The Queen went out on Friday, attended by the Marchio- 
ness of Ely. The Marquis of Lorne, Major-General Sir Thomas 
and the Hon. Lady Biddulph, and Mr. Henry Fitzroy had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Saturday the Queen drove to Loch Callater, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by Lady Churchill. The Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod arrived 
at the Castle, and had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. 

On Sunday the Queen, Prince Arthur, Princess Louise, and 
Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service in the parish 
church, Crathie. The Marchioness of Ely and Colonel Pon- 
sonby were in attendance. The Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, officiated. Dr. Macleod 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 


Family. 


Tur PRINCE AND Princess or WALES AT DUNROBIN.— 
The annual review of the Sutherland Artillery and Rifle 
Volunteers was beld on Friday last week at Dunrobin Castle, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, and a distinguished party were on the ground. 
There were about 10,000 spectators on the ground in the 
early part of the day. The Princess of Wales distributed the 
prizes given at the two previous days’ competition. 

It is stated that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
may be expected to arrive in London for a short visit about 
the 15th of this month. The Prince of Wales left Dunrobin 
Castle on Tuesday, on a visit to Mr. Tennant, at his shooting 
lodge at Auchnashellach. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHoRISTIAN.—On Saturday evening 
the Prince and Princess Christian arrived in Edinburgh, on 
their way from the North to Alnwick Castle, on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. The Prince and 
Princess dined in the Clarendon Hotel, and left Edinburgh 
the same evening by the 10.15 train. 

Dr. Hofimcister has received Her Majesty’s commands to 
proceed to Darmstadt, with the view of being present at the 
approaching accouchement of her Royal Highness Princess 
Louis of Hesse. It is anticipated that this event will occur 
early in the present month. 


—_—__—. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Viscountess Clifden and family, after leaving the Earl 
Spencer’s seat in Northamptonshire, went to Gowran Castle, 
where her ladyship and family intend to spend the avtumn. 

Lord Houghton having given up his residence in Upper 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, has left town for his seat in 
Yorkshire. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Albans and Lady Diana 
Beauclerk have arrived in town from the Channel Islands. 

The Duke and Duchess of Rivas and family, and the Mar- 
chioness of Montello, have arrived at the Queen’s Hotel, Up- 
per Norwood, from Madrid. é 

Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald have left town to make a 
tour of visits in Scotland. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Lothian arrived in town 
on Tuesday from a tour on the Continent. 

The Marquis of Lavalette, whose health has been very in- 
different of late, has left London for Scotland, where he 
intends to make some stay. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


From Cassel it is announced that the Emperor Napoleon 
desires to exchange Wilhelmshiéhe, for the palace of Bellevue 
at Cassel. He feels himself inconvenienced by the cold and 
the wind prevailing at Wilhelmshéhe owing to its elevated 
situation, A report published by some of the German papers 
that his Majesty had attempted to kill himself is authori- 
tatively contradicted. King William has, it is stated, asked 
the Empress and the Prince Imperial $o Wilhelmshéhe, but 
her Majesty has declined the invitation. 

A messenger from the Empress Eugenie arrived at Wilhelm- 
shiéhe on Sunday morning, and after conferring with the 
Emperor Napoleon returned to London. 

The birthday of the Queen of Prussia was celebrated on 
Friday by a grand serenade at Berlin. Six hundred singers 
and musicians were engaged, There was an immense crowd 
and great cheering. 

A telegram from Copenhagen announces that on Tuesday 
morning last week the Crown Princess, daughter of the King 
of Sweden and Norway, and consort of Prince Frederick of 
Denmark, gave birth to a son. 

The ex-Queen of Spain and M. Devienne, late Chief Justice 
of France, have arrived at Brussels, 

We learn from Rheims the news of the death of the reign- 
ing Duke of Nassau, at the age of fifty-three. His death was 
oceasioned by a stray shot from a A) ranc-tireur, which struck 
him while seated in his carriage, killing also one of the aides- 
de-camp by his side. He survived the wound only about 
twenty-four hours. The name of the Duke was Adolphus 
William Augustus Charles Frederick, and according to the 
Almanach de Gotha he was the representative of the elder line 
(styled De Walram) of the House of Nassau, a cadet branch of 
which holds the sovereignty of Holland. He was born on the 
24th of July, 1817, the eldest son, by his first marriage, of 
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the late Duke William George Augustus Henry, whom he 
Succeeded in August, 1839. He is described by the same 
authority as Count Palatine of the Rhine, a General of 
Prussian Cavalry, and Commander of the 5th Regiment of 
Westphalian Lancers. The Duke was twice married ; firstly, 
on the 3lst of January, 1844, to Elizabeth Michailovna, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Michael of Russia, who died 
in January of the following year; and, secondly, in April, 
1851, to the Duchess Adelaide Mary, daughter of the late 
Frederick, Prince of Anhalt, by whom he had three children : 
viz., Prince William Alexander, Hereditary Prince, born on 
the 22nd of April, 1852; Prince Francis Joseph William, born 
on the 30th of January, 1859; and the Princess Hilda 
Charlotte Wilhelmina, born on the 5th of November, 1864. 

Lord Alfred Paget, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen, 
has recently paid a visit of sympathy to the ex-Empress of 
the French, at Chislehurst. Lord Alfred was wisely appointed 
for the duty, inasmuch as he was in attendance upon the 
Emperor and Empress during their visit to London, and was 
personally well known to both of them. In the course of the 
interview the Empress expressed herself grateful for the kind- 
ness and courtesy exhibited towards her by the public since 
her arrival in this country. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of John Hertslet Wainewright, Esq., of Bel- 
mont, Lee, Kent, with Grace, the youngest daughter of the 
late J. Bannerman, Esq., of Wyastone Leys, was celebrated 
at Ganarew Church on Wednesday last week, in the presence 
of a large uumber of friends and relatives, the Rey. Sir Chris- 
topher R. Lighton, Bart., officiating, assisted. by the Rev. T. 
Langley (Vicar of Ganarew), and the Rev. R. Everett, Rock- 
field (brother-in-law of the bride). The bride was attired in 
a white corded silk dress, the body and upper skirt of which 
was of white satin, trimmed with Honiton lace and bouquets of 
orange blossoms and myrtle. The veil was of Honiton lace, 
and the ornaments consisted of elegant bracelets and necklace 
of diamonds and sapphires. The bride carried a magnificent 
bouquet of stephanotis. The bridesmaids, of whom there 
were six—viz., Miss Bannerman, Miss M. Bannerman, Miss 
L, Bannerman, Miss E. Lighton, Miss Wainewright, and Miss 
Smith—were attired in lavender silk dresses, trimmed with 
white muslin and Valenciennes lace, the upper-skirts being of 
muslin and lace. They also wore tulle veils and bonnets of 
flowers and marabout feathers. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon the happy pair left Wyaston Leys for London, vid 
Ross, amid the hearty congratulations of assembled friends, 
and a shower of slippers. 

On Tuesday last the marriage of Viscount Massereene and 
Ferrard and Miss Florence Elizabeth, only child of Major and 
the Hon. Mrs. White Melville, was solemnised at St. Peter’s 
Church, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington. The service 
was full choral. The Countess of Norbury, Dowager Lady 
Bateman, Lord and Lady Northwick, and a host of personal 
friends attended the church. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed by the incumbent, the Hon. Francis C. Byng, assisted 
by the Rev. G. H. S. Vyse. The bridegroom was accom- 
panied to the altar by Mr. Robert Alexander, as best man, 
and the bride on her arrival at the church was received by 
her father, by whom she was given away. She wore a dress 
of white satin, with tunic and tlounces of Brussels lace, and 
a wreath of jessamine and orange flowers, from which depended 
a veil of Brussels lace fastened by three diamond stars. The 
bridesmaids, four in numer—lLady Margaret and Lady 
Charlotte Toler, Miss Warburton, and Miss Skeflington— 
attended the bride to the altar. They wore pink glacé tunics 
with white silk slips with muslin flounces, and small bonnets 
of white tulle wreathed with blush roses and shamrocks. 
After the wedding the happy pair, followed by their relatives 
and friends, proceeded to Major and the Hon. Mrs. Whyte 
Melville’s residence in Onslow-gardens, where breakfast 
awaited a party of about seventy, and shortly after two 
o'clock took their departure for Tunbridge Wells to spend 
the honeymoon, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. and Rev. William John, 
Viscount Midleton, in Ireland, and Baroa Brodrick, in England, 
M.A., late canon of Wells, dean. of Exeter, and chaplain in 
ordinary to Her Majesty, formerly rector of Bath, was proved 
in the London Court, on the 24th ult., by the Right Hon. 
Harriet, Viscountess Midleton, the relict, and his lordship’s 
two sons, the Right Hon. William, Viscount Midleton, and 
the Hon. George Charles Brodrick, the joint acting executors. 
The personal estate in England was sworn under 80,000J. 
He bequeathsto his wife an immediate legacy of 1,0002. beyond 
provision under settlement, appointing her ladyship residuary 
legatee, and that she is to hold possession for her life of the 
silver and other presentations that were made to his lordship, 
which, after her decease, he bequeathes amongst his children 
as specified to be beld as heirlooms in the family. To his 
eldest son and successor he leaves a legacy of 1,200/., and the 
furniture, books, and effects at the Park of Peper Harow, To 
each of his children he leaves a legacy of 8,400/. and one-fifth 
of 8,000/. under settlement. 

The will of the Rev. William Preston Hulton, clerk, M.A., 
of Barnfield, Weston, near Southampton, was proved in 
London, on the 15th ult., by Julia Anne Hulton, the relict, 
and the Rev. William Hulton, the son, the joint acting trustees 
and executors. The personalty was sworn under 80,000/. 
The will is dated March 5, 1869, and the testator died August 
14 last, aged sixty-three. The testator bequeaths to his 
wife, beyond a sum of 5,000/. under settlement, a legacy of 
10,0007. absolutely, and an immediate legacy of 500/., together 
with carriages, horses, and farming stock ; and to select such 
plate as she may require, and leaves her a life interest in his 
undisposed property. To his son William, 10,000/.; to his 
daughter, Anna Hulton, 10,000/.; to each of the sisters of his 
late wife, 50gs.; to three other sisters-in-law, 19gs.; and 
legacies to his servants. 


LaDIEs should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s. boxes, also id., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. 

Sewine Macuines.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection, 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartiail}r 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S. Sarr and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 

Fancy Dresses.—Z. SIMPSON and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4jd., 6}d., 
7$d., 83d., 103d., and 124d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6jd. per yard, worth 9jd.—Z. SIMPSON and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. - 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C 
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HE wife of the Rev. W. Morley Punshon has just died 
in Canada. 
Ata recent funeral of one of the inmates of the Old Ladies’ 
Home, in Boston, U.%., there were present seventy ladies 
over eighty years old. 


Miss Alice Sullivan, one of the Sisters of Charity: so 
brutally murdered at Tien-tsin, was an Irish lady. Under 
the name of Sister Louise she had endeared herself to many 
residents in Shanghai by her kind nursing of them during ill- 
ness in the hospital, before her removal to Tien-tsin. 

EMBOSSED OR IMPRESSED PostaGz STAMPS CUT ¥FRom 
ENVELOPES, &c.—The Postmaster-General informs us that it 
is not legal to use for the purpose of prepayment of postage 
any embossed or impressed stamp cut out or otherwise 
separated from any cover, paper, or card, on which it was 
embossed. Any such stamp on a letter, newspaper, publica- 
tion, packet, or card will be disregarded. 

MARRIAGE 1N ADVANCED Lire.—A Brechin Correspon- 
dent writes: A marriage took place on Friday between a 
couple whose united ages number 145 years. The bride- 
groom, who is eighty-five years of age, has twice previously 
led a ‘‘ blushing bride” to the hymeneal altar; and the 
bride, who is sixty years of age, has also been previously 
united in the holy bands of matrimony. 


A DemenTED Wripow.—On Saturday afternoon Agnes 
Lamb, a widow about seventy years of age, and who has 
lately been showing symptoms of mental derangement, cut 
the throat of her granddaughter, a girl of about eight years, 
with a knife. The girl escaped from her assailant with but 
little injury, and the old woman afterwards cut her own 
throat with the knife. She is not expected to recover. 

A Posr From PaAris.—The French Post-office authoritics 
have announced that they will despatch balloons with private 
correspondence as regularly as the weather will permit. The 
correspondence must be written on very thin paper, and each 
letter must be open and not weigh more than three grammes, 
It may be four centimetres long by seven centimetres broad, 
must be addressed outside ‘‘ By balloon,” and must be pre- 
paid at the ordinary rates. 

New Move or Oprarnina Laptes’ Harr.—A very daring 
abduction of a young girl was lately perpetrated in New 
Orleans. She was carried into the woods, and her hair, which 
was remarkably fine, shorn off, after which she was conducted 
back to the city, and allowed to return home without suffer- 
ing further harm. It appears that forcible cutting off youn 
girls’ hair is becoming quite a common crime in the Southern 
States. 


Sr. Paut’s Carueprat.—The Bishop of London has ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to be the preachers at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday mornings during the present 
month: Sunday, October 9, the Rev. J. H. Coward, M.A, 
Rector of St. Benet’s, Paul’s-wharf; Sunday, October 16, the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey, Head-Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School ; Sunday, October 23, the Rev. C. B. Dalton, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Highgate; Sunday, October 30, the 


‘Rev. Michael Gibbs, M.A,, Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate- 


street. 

Rartway Couuision.—The nine o’clock express train from 
London on the North-western Railway met with an accident 
at half-past one o’clock on Tuesday morning, about one mile 
from Whitmore. A goods train was proceeding in front of 
the express, and three miles from where the accident occurred 
the driver of the latter train had received the caution signal ; 
but, going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, he overtook 
the goods train and a collision took place. Thirteen persons 
are injured, four seriously. 

‘OrapeL RoyaL, WHITEHALL.—The following gentlemen 
will be the preachers at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, during 
the month of October : Sunday, October 9, morning and after- 
noon, the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Sunday, Oct. 13, and Sunday, Oct. 20, 
morning and afternoon, the Rev. William Jones, B.D., fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and vicar of Summertown ; 
Sunday, Oct. 27, morning, the Rev. W. F. Erskine Kuollys, 
M.A., rector of Hythe and chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; afternoon, the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, sub-dean of her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal. 

MILK From D1sEASED Cows.—As the recently-published 
report of a veterinary professor, to the effect that milk from 
cows affected with foot and mouth complaint is poisoned with 
disease and injurious to persons partaking of it, has caused 
serious apprehension and alarm in many families, it is right 
that it should be known that cows affected with the disease 
lose their milk. The first symptoms, indeed, of the disease 
in milch cows is the loss of their milk, and inability to take 
food. ‘Che milk does not return till the animal is restored to 
health. 

Carrrace AccipENT TO LADIES.—A shocking carriage 
accident took place at Crediton, near Exeter, on Sunday, 
Miss Buller and her sister, their housekeeper, and Miss 
Cleave, were returning from church in their carriage when the 
horse shied near the railway-station, and becoming unmanage- 
able, the occupants of the vehicle were thrown out. The 
eldest Miss Buller was seriously injured in her head, and blood 
was flowing from her ears. Her sister had a cut on her fore- 
head. The other occupants escaped serious injury. The 
Misses Buller were immediately conveyed to Downes (the 
ancient family seat of the Bullers), and several medical men 
were sent for from Exeter and elsewhere, and they pronounced 
the eldest sister to be ina very critical position, as she was 
suffering from concussion of the brain, 

A FemaLe Hussanp.—A correspondent hz i 
with a tale of domestic life from Mid-Calder nt auiiKe ae 
sational character. He states that a bachelor who had been 
some years employed as farm servant at Kirknewtown courted 
and married a female out-door worker there at Whit Sunday 
last. ‘The newly-married couple settled down at Mid-Calder 
with a fair prospect of domestic happiness. The happy 
husband was sober and industrious, while his fair partner 
attended to her household duties, and. planned how to make 
their home attractive and comfortable. Notwithstanding 
these efforts to please, the neighbours began to observe before 
many months passed that a good deal was sacrificed 10 
appearances, as their apparent felicity was marred by occa- 
sional jars. These bickerings swelled into a quarrel on the 
husband’s insisting on the young wife engaging with ot of 
the neighbouring farmers for the harvest. Matters then 
grew rapidly worse, till they ended by the husband reste 
his once happy home and her to whom he had he | oe 
plighted his troth. This dénowement brought to pare =e 
startling fact that the trnant husband was 10 reality a female 


discuj : clergyman who officiated at 
isguised in male apparel. The gy tein their named 
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were given in for proclamation have instituted inquiries with 
a view to a public prosecution on the ground of false repre- 
sentations. But it is stated that it was the bride who pro- 
vided for the celebration of the marriage, and that the bride- 
groom had consequently avoided the penalty attached in this 
case under the Registration Act. 


Miss M. S. Green, of Alliance, Ohio, has been employedfas 
a compositor in the Government printing-office at Washington 
the first female that has ever been employed in the national 
type-setting establishment. 

Poor OLp Coupe !—A fire, which took place at a timber- 
yard in Shoreditch a few nights ago, has caused great damage 
t» a number of houses in the neighbourhood tenanted by poor 
people. It has also caused the death of an old man named 
Colbert, who lodged in one of these houses. It is stated 
that tbe old man and his wife were seen in the street after 
the fire broke out, and it is supposed that a few hours after- 
wards they returned to save some of their property, but the 
smcke was still very dense, and they were discovered by a 
mere accident by some of the firemen. They were quite 
insensible, and the wife eventually revived, but the man, 
who was about seventy, was quite dead. The woman is 
recovering. 

SincuLtar CHarcs.—A singular affair has come before the 
Edmonton Petty Sessions. Eliza Greville, of Wood-green, 
was charged with stealing a number of articles, the property 
of Mr. Goldsmith, linendraper. The wife of the prosecutor 
died on the Thursday. Early on Saturday morning a police- 
man saw a light in the house, and finding that the corpse had 
not been placed in a coffin, and that there was no one in the 
house but the prisoner, he instructed her to see that the pro- 
perty in the house was not made away with. Subsequently, 
finding that the prisoner had herself removed goods, he took 
her into custody. It was afterwards found that gold rings 
had been stolen off the dead woman’s finger. On this state- 
ment the bench remanded the case. 

Dr. LANKESTER ON THR OVERLAYING OF INFANTS.—An 
inquest was held on Monday by Dr. Lankester on the body 
of an infant three weeks old, who was found dead in bed lying 
on its mother’s breast. Death had been caused by accidental 
suffocation. The coroner remarked upon the great number of 
inquests he held on the bodies of infants whose death had 
been caused by what was commonly called overlaying. In 
Bavaria there was a law expressly forbidding children under 
two years of age sleeping in the same bed with their parent or 
parents. This law was universally acted upon in that coun- 
try, and was felt to be a most salutary law. It was there the 
custom to place the infant in a bassinette by the bedside of 
the parents. As the means of providing a bassinette, or a 
substitute for it, was within the means of the poorest persons, 
he should like to see such a law introduced into this country. 
It would prevent a great sacrifice of infant life. 

A CrureL Motner.—At the Guildhall, Hannah Mead, a 
married woman, living in Playhouse-yard, Golden-lane, was 
charged on remand, before Sir Robert W. Carden, with 
cruelly ill-treating her infant child, Julia, only seven months 
old. Robert Townsend said he was a lithographic printer, 
and lived at 28, Marine-street, Bermondsey. On the after- 
noon of the 13th ult., he saw the prisoner in Charterhouse- 
street, drunk. She had an infant} child with her, which she 
held up by the neck and shook violently. Her brutality was 
so great that he called a police-constable and gave her into 
custody. Mr. Frederick Wilson, surgeon, said: On the 13th 
ult. the child was brought to him in the infirmary of the local 
house in Robin Hood-court. It was between six and nine 
months old, and was so emaciated that it weighed only six 
pounds and three-quarters. A few hours more of neglect 
and the child would have died. The emaciation was not 
caused by any disease. It had increased in weight one pound 
in the fortnight that it had been in the Union, but it was still 
fearfully emaciated. Sir Robert Carden said it was im- 
possible to imagine a more distressing case; he would 
give the prisoner the highest punishment in his power 
under the Aggravated Assaults Act—namely, six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 


TREATMENT AND SUFFERINGS OF Hop-PicKERS.—Dr. Lan- 
kester held an inquest on Monday, at the King’s Head, 
Bloomsbury, on the body of Margaret Goderick, aged forty. 
The deceased had been employed on the farm of a Mr. Ham- 
mond, at Marden, and in consequence of imperfect shelter at 
night, while sleeping under a canvas tent, was drenched with 
rain. Becoming ill, she was discharged, and returned to her 
home in London, where she died soon afterwards. A post- 
mortem examination showed extensive intlammation of the 
lungs, the result of a cold from exposure to rain, and which 
was the cause of death. It was stated that at the present 
time there were numerous cases of a similar character in the 
St. Giles’s district amongst poor women and children who 
had returned home from hop-picking. ‘he coroner said he 
considered the system under which hop-picking was carried 
on required amendment. The farmers who employ these 
poor women and children were bound to supply them with 
proper shelter. He thought some such provisions as those 
contained in the Factory Acts should be enforced for the pro- 
tection of the women and children engaged in hop-picking, 
and he hoped the matter would be looked into before the 
next hop season came round, to prevent the great mortality 
which now took place from exposure to the weather amongst 
those engaged in hop-picking. 

Maraaret WatTeRS.—The High Sheriff of the county of 
Surrey has fixed Tuesday morning, October 11, as the day for 
the execution of the prisoner Margaret Waters, for the 
murder of which she was convicted at the last session 
of the Central Criminal Court. Ever since her re- 
moval to Horsemonger-lane Prison she has been in a very 
low and desponding state, and appears to feel her position 
acutely, She is very respectably{connected, and has received a 
good education. She has been visited by two of her brothers 
since her conviction. She continues to assert in the 
most emphatic manner that she had no intention to 
destroy the lives of the children entrusted to her; and that 
she is wrongly convicted of the crime of murder. She 
has also made a definite explanation as to the means by 
which she expected to be able to provide for so large a num- 
ber of children “ that of which she undertook the charge ; 
and the revelations, which appear to exonerate her 
from the crime of murder, are of the most extraor- 
dinary description. They are all in her own hand- 
writing, and were inspected by us before going to 
press ; but as they were to be submitted to the Home-office 
we decided not to publish them till the results of the appeals 
for a reprieve were made known. In our next number full 
details will be given. 


many years from an indigestion and 
biliousness, for which I could find no remedy, IT was at 
length induced to try your Vegetable Pain Killer, and 
the first bottle gave me_ entire relief.—J. _L. Hayrock, 
Manchester, July, 1867,—To P. Davis & Son, London, W.C,” 


“ After suffering 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LADIES AND THE WAR. 


Dr. Elizabeth Garret writes as follows :— 

‘‘ Having just returned from Sedan I cannot but wonder at 
the refusal with which offers of help from Englishwomen 
willing to assist in nursing the wounded have been met by 
the English Society. 

‘‘At Sedan the hospitals are over-crowded with patients, 
and under-officered both as to doctors and nurses. At the 
Anglo-American hospital Dr. Marion {Sims and Dr. Webb 
told me they would be very glad to have more of the aid 
women could give them. Dr. Sims introduced me to several 
ladies now working there, and said to me privately that their 
services were exceedingly valuable. These ladies also begged 
me to send some more Englishwomen ‘of the right sort’ to 
help in the nursing. : 

“It is easy to sympathise with the prejudice entertained 
against the sentimental sort of lady nurse. Happily, how- 
ever, she is rare in real life. I saw Frenchwomen in and near 
Sedan dressing gunshot wounds with quiet skill and com- 
posure. I did not see a single indication of the work being 
too hard for them or too harrowing for their feelings. Very 
many Englishwomen could, I am sure, do similar work and do 
it equally. 

‘It appears to me, indeed, that what is really needed at 
the present moment is precisely that which women are pecu- 
liarly fit to contribute—viz., not money, the fund in hand 
being probably in excess of that which will ever be adminis- 
tered, but personal help in the rapid and efficient distribution 
of that which has been already contributed. Without for a 
moment disparaging all that is being done by Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay and Captain Brackenbury, it appeared to me that the 
machinery for the distribution of the English funds was 
extremely inadequate, both to the urgent requirements of the 
wounded and to the amount of the fund provided for their 
aid. This defect presented itself to me in each of the three 
great divisions of the work ; there were too few doctors, too 
few nurses, and far too slow a distribution of stores. 

‘* At the Anglo-American Hospital at Sedan 160 fresh cases 
had been received during the day preceding my visit. There 
were 500 cases, all severe ones, in the hospital. Doctors and 
nurses were doing their parts gallantly, but no amount of 
devotion will enable a small staff to administer properly such 
a hospital as this. Whether in the nursing department the 
helpers are men or women seems to me to be a matter of small 
moment ; the urgent thing is to multiply the present staff tive 
or sixfold with the least possible delay.—I am, Sir, yours, 
‘* ELIZABETH GARRETT, M.D. 


Cy 
‘*September 22.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell also writes: ‘‘ Having been an 
active member of the Sanitary Commission during the Ameri- 
can civil war, I can testify to the important services rendered 
by women during the immediate pressure of work that follows 
an engagement. At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 we 
were called on to organise rapidly a body of nurses. We at 
once selected 100 women from many thousand applicants, 
whom we equipped, drilled, forwarded, and kept under ob- 
servation. Some were placed in permanent, others in tempo- 
rary hospitals, and some drifted on to the batitle-fields. The 
arduous and faithful service rendered by these women was 
invaluable. They would take a house or hut, scrub, lay down 
beds or straw, cook, wash, and tend their wounded with a 
rapidity and aptitude most important during the first pressure 
of work ; and many of them remained for months in the more 
permanent hospitals, and died in the service. Not one of 
those whom we sent out was a professional nurse ; several of 
them were ladies ; and all over the country numbers of edu- 
cated women, animated by patriotic zeal, rendered invaluable 
aid to the wounded. It was found that women could support 
the most terrible sights and brave all danger, from their strong 
sympathy with suffering. I knew one woman, a German, who 
spent three days on the scene of a sanguinary western engage- 
ment, taking only snatches of sleep, wading in deep mud, 
turning over heaps of slain, drawing out and refreshing those 
who still breathed, and thus saving nearly thirty lives. The 
personal devotion of which women are capable might be 
organised into a service of great efficiency ; and at the present 
time it is surely a duty to welcome and invite the help of all 
competent persons, when, as in Sedan, every third house is a 
hospital, and the wounded are suffering from want of attend- 
ance and rapid distribution of supplies.” 


At Great Berkhamstead, Herts, a branch of the National 
Aid Society has been formed and made permanent under the 
care of the ladies of the town and neighbourhood, Lady 
Marion Alford presiding. The total sum collected amounts 
to 180/., of which 125/. has been sent to the Central Com- 
mittee in money, and 30/. has been expended in materials, to 
be made up by the ladies. 

On Monday merning a meeting was held in the Townhall, 
Wisbech, to organise a ladies’ association for the preparation 
of materials for the relief of the sick and wounded. A number 
of ladies were present, and took part in the proceedings. The 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Wherry) took the chair. 

The ‘*‘ War Sausage Manufactory,” near Lutzower Platz, in 
Berlin, is an interesting enterprise. Six weeks ago the 
ground on which it stands was a barren stubble-field, but 
now it is covered by five immense long sheds, in which during 
the last three weeks 60,000 sausages have been made daily, 
which, composed of peas and salt meat, afford a strengthening 
diet for the soldiers, ‘Ten tons of ham and bacon are worked 
up daily, with twenty tons of peasemeal. A thousand work- 
men are constantly employed, and 180 women and children 
have enough to do to tie the ends of the sausages. 


? 


The North German Gazette of Saturday says: ‘‘ Yesterday 
an English lady appeared in the Berlin barracks, for the 
purpose of distributing presents for the wounded from the 
Central Committee in London. These included gutta-percha 
mattresses filled with water, which were very acceptable.” 


A few days ago a Prussian in the uniform of a National 
Guard made some inquiries of a woman at the Barriére de 
Fontainebleau ; her suspicions being aroused, she answered 
with hesitation, and the Prussian stabbed her in the breast, 
killing her, He was immediately arrested, and found to be a 


spy. 


BREAKFAST — Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: ‘By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled—JamEs 
Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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Che Ladies’ Gurdon, 


By a Lapy. 
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des preparation of bulbs for winter and spring bloom will 
now begin to claim the attention of all lady gardeners, 
and perhaps some of the readers of the Lapy’s Own may 
not be aware that it is a very good plan to put the bulbs of 
tulips in the ground in September, in order to start them, 
though they have to dig them up again in November, when 
the beds are ready, to plant them in the place where they are 
to remain until they flower. The tulip bulb never really rests ; 
this is now a well-established fact, and those started by being 
put in soil early produce finer bloom than the ones which 
are left out of the ground until November. I used to make 
up a bed in an old frame, and put a layer of soil about six 
inches deep on a very hard bottom. It is requisite the loose 
soil should not be too thick, or you will not be able to lift 
the bulbs out so easily. The best soil for this necessary bed 
is the earth shaken off from old plants when you fresh pot 
them. I directed when potting began that all the ‘‘ shavings” 
should be saved for my tulip frames. When I wanted tulips 
for vases, I allowed the bulbs to stop in the frame longer ; 
sometimes until February, when immediately an inch of leaf 
showed above ground I shifted them. 
sx: It is not too late to stack bulbs now for removal into spring 
beds the end of November. Select a mild, damp day for the 
shifting, and some of the old Van Thol, red, yellow, and white, 
a double violet tulip, the ‘‘ Bonaparte,” and a bright double 
yellow, the ‘‘Crown Imperial,” are hardy sorts of this kind 
of culture, and still great favourites with growers. 

I have often started tulips, and often bulbs, in damp sand ; 
placing the dish in a dark cellar. This plan will ‘suit those 
who have no gardens, and desire spring dowers to brighten 
their rooms in the dark winter days of December or J; anuary. 
The cellar should be dry, and the dish often looked at, lest 
the bulbs get mouldy. 

When the different flowers are required for early bloom, it 
is well to stand the necessary dishes at night over a fire—a chim- 
ney-piece is by no means a bad stand—consigning them to their 
dark quarters by day, and once they make a start get some 
flower-pots of various sizes, fill them with soil and sand 
about half-way up ; not forgetting to put some little broken 
pieces of charcoal at the bottom, to ensure drainage for your 
flowers. Then put your bulbs in; be careful in lifting them 
nottohurt therootsthey have begun to make. Lay each bulb on 
the soil, in the half-filled pots, and then lightly fill up all 
round with the same compost (soil and sand), press the soil 
very firmly down to prevent the bulb from rising up out of it, 
and leave just the tip or point of the bulb uncovered. The 
compost under the bulb should be loose, so as to allow of the 
growth of the roots downwards. 

When you have filled your pots, say with Van Thol tulips, 
yellow and white, crocuses, blue scillas, and snowdrops [the 
large double snowdrops are especially grown for indoor 
gardens], you can arrange them according to your own taste, 
in either an iron flower-stand or basket for blooming. Hya- 
cinths in glasses are often introduced into a group of this 
description and with good effect ; fill up the spaces between 
the pots m the stand with green moss. A few Chinese prim- 
roses, if they are low-growing sorts, also look well ; but in all 
arrangements of this kind coLourR and uniformity of height 
must be attended to, or else the entire beauty is destroyed. 

Snowdrops and scillas grow in damp sand, so will lycopo- 
dium, and a pretty little stand can be made for the window 
out of an old milk pan. 

Put a pot containing three small red Van Thol tulips in the 
middle of the pan, fill up with wet sand ; plant a row of white 
snowdrops round, and then another row of blue scillas, as an 
edging near the rim of the pan, allowing the lycopodium to 
fill up between the flowers. Such a simple stand of spring 
blossoms placed ona table in the window of your morning 
room will decidedly be ‘‘a thing of beauty,” if not ‘‘a joy for 
ever.” HELEN E, WALNEY. 

Beaumaris, North Wales. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. Cd. each. 


MARRIAGES, 
Ou September 24, at St. John’s, Upper Lewisham-road, S.E., by the Rey. 
C. F. S. Money, Joseph Russell Williams to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
John Shepherd, of 20, Warwick-lane, City, and U per Lewisham-road, S.K. 
On September 28, at Claremont Chapel, A. 8. Wolter to Anna, daughter of H. 
Ward, of Pentonville-road, 


Thanks to the energy of Mr. C. W. Wass, the able super- 
intendent of the picture gallery at the Crystal Palace, a most 
interesting and unique exhibition of war sketches was opened 
there on Saturday, in a space conveniently partitioned off for 
the purpose. They comprised the originals, taken on the spot 
by the artists sent out for the purpose, of the numerous war 
engravings that have already appeared in the Jilustrated 
London News and Graphic. 

Fatat AccipENT To A LApDy.—On Saturday an accident, 
which has terminated fatally, occurred to Mrs. John Agnew, 
sister-in-law of Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., of Lochnaw. Mrs, 
Agnew, accompanied by two of her nieces, with a coachman, 
had been out driving in an Irish car to a small bathing-lodge 
of Sir Andrew’s on the Larbrax shore. On their return the 
vehicle came in contact with a gatepost on the farm of Lar- 
brax, and Mrs. Agnew was thrown to the ground. ‘The 
machine is supposed to have passed over her left shoulder and 
breast, breaking several of her ribs, and causing serious in- 
ternal injury. The unfortunate lady was conveyed to Loch- 
naw Castle, and Dr. Argill, of Stranraer, was sent for. The 
injuries were found to be of a serious character, and although 
everything that skill could suggest was done for the alleviation 
of St sufferings, she died on Sunday evening at half-past six 
o'clock, 


Mr. James 


Barrett, Chemist, Birmingham, writes June 
8rd, 1869: “Your Pain Killer is gaining many friends in 
this section. Among the many cures effected by it which 
have come under my notice, I may mention the case of a 
lady, who, after suffering long with neuralgia, and trying 
many reputed remedies without benefit, was at length cured, 
and that almost instantly, with the jirst application of your 
Pain Killer.—To Perry Davis & Son, London, W.C.” 

Hotioway’s Pitts AND OINTMENT UNIVERSAL CURATIVES,— 
No one should brood over infirmities, or permit intolerable pain 
to wear away the energies, without giving Holloway’s remedies a 
fair and impartial trial. They purify and heal—two qualities 
requiring no comment. The pills exercise a wonderful influence in 
purifying and regulating the circulation, and correcting torpidity 
of liver or kidneys; they remove any temporary stagnation of 
blood, thus preventing congestion of the lungs, liver, spleen, brain, 
or any other organ. They act as alteratives, sedatives, or stimulants 
by their power over the nerves, which are the “governors” of all 
animal functions. From the use of one or both of Holloway’s 
restoratives the patient will obtain relief or immunity from suf- 
fering. 
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A 
| es GANT and FASHIONABLE 
COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, unequalled 
for Style, Extent, or Cheapness, in 
VELVETEEN, 
RICH SILKS, 
SATINS,} 
SERGES, 
LINSEYS, 
REPS, 
POPLINETTES, 
MUSLINS, 
CAMBRICS, 
PIQUES, &c. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
635 to 537, New Oxford-street, w.c. 


eS eo 
Gels FRENCH FANCY DRESSES, 


from Roubaix, Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards choice Fancy Dress 
Material, consisting of Plain and 
Checked Roubaix Serges, Broché 
and Chené Reps, and Silk Warp 
Fabrics; all one pride—8}d. a 
yard, 24 inches wide. French 
price before the war, 1 franc 
50 cents. 


Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
635 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


and WINTER DRESSES.— 
French Manufacturing Firms 
haying been compelled to sell 
out, we have secured an immense 
stock for the season at the fol- 
lowing extreme low prices :— 
First price, 1s. 24d. a yard. 
Second price, 1s. 64d. a yard. 
Third price, 1s. 1lid. a yard. 
Fourth price, very fine, 2s. 64d. 
a yard. 
Recent events having now entirely closed the French 
markets, none of the above can be replaced at any price. 
Patterns sent to any part of the country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
Wao LrsaLe AND RETAIL DRAPER, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


enn 
PERE MERINOS for AUTUMN 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Useful Black and Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 9s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

1,600 yards Fine Double 
ALPACA, made for the French 
market, full 30 incehs wide, 63d. 
a yard. 

2,000 yards finer Quality at 8{d, 

1,700 yards, 32 inches wide at 
103d, 

1,500 yards, fine and stout, 
1s. 03d. 

Useful BLACK SILKS, 1s. 114., 
2s, 44d., 2s. 64d., and 2s. 113d. 
a yard. GRO GRAINS, GRO 
ROYALS, GRO DE LYONS, 
CACHMERE DE SOIE, and 
other well-known makes, from 
3s. to 10s. a yard. Patterns free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


aren ne, Ones 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
CHOICE READINGS. Adapted for 


Winter Gatherings, Penny Readings, Temperance 
and Mothers’ Meetings, &c. Edited by the Rey. 
James Freminc, B.D., incumbent of Christ Church, 
Camberwell. Crown 8vo. 1s. in cover ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


GEOFFRY and HIS PRIZE MARROW. 
Engravings, 18mo. 6d. in neat cover; 8d. limp cloth, 
gilt. 


NEW SERIES 
OF 
SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 
With Large Coloured Engravings. 6d. in fancy 
cover : 1s. mounted on cloth, untearable. 


NURSERY PLAY-HOUR BOOK. 

LULLABIES AND DITTIES FOR LITTLE Ci 1LDREN, 
MY NEW BOOK. 

A PRETTY BOOK FOR A GOOD L11'TLE CHILD, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 


THE LADYS 


HAND -SEWING_ MACHINE. 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Sti 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best com 
and mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 


‘ROYAL 
ANCHO 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


SEWING MACHINES 


44 Guineas to 


10 Guineas. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


With Patent Hook and Needle Guard, 
WITH MILK. 


i & PO: 
se “Soy. CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 


BEWARE OF 


PATENT z 


CORN ELOUR.. proressionat TESTIMONIAL WRITERS. 
CON FLUUTY. hose 


TELEGRAM FROM NEW YORK. 


The “LITTLE WANZER” has taken 
Two Prizes wm 
Machine Contest. 

HINE COMPANY, 


the first 


American Sewing 
WANZER SEWING MAC 


NOTICE, 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


OWN PAPER. 
“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


tch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
bination of excellence which experience, 


AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HO OK PRINCIPLE. 


the Great 
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DRESS. 
ANIC PRICES. — BLACK SILKS 


direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the public 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities were sold at be- 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


a SS a TR IT OEE EEE 
FcoNoMY. IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress, 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheapa 
price. 

JAYS’, 


a 

MUR AE DRESS. —BLACK 

JA. DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each— 

Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 

Skirt, made up, with material for bodice included, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 
JAYS’. 


SS 
MOURNING. MESSRS. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whateve 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 

DRESSMAKING, s. d. 
Making Dress, with plain Skirt . . : < . 10 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 


mings’ froml ee) eee eee 14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7 6 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . : ° - § 0 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 1 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 2 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket “ 10 
Silk Body Lining . . - ome: Pe 0.0 
Silk Sleeve Lining . ° . . e ° e 3 6 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining et od 5 6 
Lawn Body Lining. e ° cane - 1 6 
Sleeve Lining . Py . . . ° . woLe0 
Silk Fasing : “ . . ° - 110% 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . . : . - 0 8 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi . . Or 0 
Making Low Bodice - 60 
Sundries . ° sls 


JAYS’. 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 
—‘ The Cheltenham” and other Suits.—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten- 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly water- 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons. 
Mossrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 1} 
guineas each, 
JAYS’ 


OSTAGE FREE.—An outline Litho- 
graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 
patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 
application to Messrs. JAY. The indicative figures will 
ensure a good fitting suit. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS for 

~Tamp weather, 2Is. Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d. 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents, THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-Street, London. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: = 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street : 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Anysizesent, free safely 


by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, [Curisr 
Srreet, Portar, Lonpon, E. 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, AND LIVERPOOL. 


Chairman in London—WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Esq, 
Fire Revenue, £485,180. 


From a quinquennial valuation of the entire Life liabilities made 


premiums, the Life Assets showed a surplus over Liabilities of £249,956, en 
£'7 10s. per cent. on each sum assured 


Life Premiums, £213,420. 
SECURITY TO LIFE ASSURERS. 


as at 31st December, 1869, by independent Actuaries at three 
abling the Directors to declare a Reversionary Pera cenimneu, 


B 3 
or five years, and to still hold in reserve all profits accrued on Annuities and Endowments, eae amounting to 


EXTRACT FROM LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 


After payment of Dividend and Bonuses, the FUNDS of the Company stand as follows :— 
Reserve Fund, and Profit and Loss Account - £286,925 10s 


Capital paid up 


- £289,095. 


Life Assurance Funds - £1,173,401 9s. 1d, 


Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq., M.P. 
Accumulated Funds, £1,850,000, 


In consequence of the entire abolition of Duty, the Comp 
and their CONTENTS at the following scale of charges showing the total Annual Expense for the same, viz.:— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Furniture in Private Brick-built Dwellings. 


£ sd, 


100 Mt foe eee 
150 gear oreeme 40 


£ 
DOOD ce .son sss cmee 
300i... 


ch th £ 
4 0 100 st cgasitrerse 
6 0 150 ois 


And in the same proportion for larger amounts, 


any is now prepared to grant Insurances on the Buildings of PRIVATE DWELLINGS 


Buildings of Private Brick-built Dwellings. 


200. «+.-uer-oueee 
CT argon eekly 


00 ¥ 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. | 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


234. 


“¢ (ONG, OUT,” “RETURNING 

HOME,” and a variety of other amusing little 
pictures for the scrap-book. Well drawn, well coloured. 
The set of twenty (all different) for 26 stamps. Address— 
JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London, 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S' EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. (ortrait Models of NAPOLEON 
IIl., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Rorat Famity. Admission 1s. ; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.ar. 


CLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINES. 


YMONS’S PATENT, distinguished for 
EASE, GRACE, and HEALTHY ACTION ; being 
under perfect control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, 
swinging one foot. 
THE GEM 
Is positively the most SIMPLE MACHINE in use, and 
makes a Lock-Stitch with beauty and strength, on the 
finest Muslin to cight thickness of Cloth, with the least 
trouble. 
Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s.; by Hand, £4. 


EstrasiisHep 1852. 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E. ; 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., 
Lonpon. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857, 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


38, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 

For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packers, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


BiINKO’s BAKING POWDER, 
. LIEBI@’S -PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHG@NIX 
POWDER. i 
Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped ina solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
Ganger to life. : 
In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other preo- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it. 

In Canisters, 6u, each. 


|e IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate, and 
a]l other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d.and1 each, 
PATEN T IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM, 
Sweet Perreme, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, 
ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous, 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


PALES T IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


pa BEETLE DESTROYER, 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


BK BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING INKS 


(Bein BLACK aND- VIOLET 


COPYING INKS, 


Boe PATENT INK POWDER. 
Base LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro / and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


HAL DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists) ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s.’ 


FoR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma; 
its actersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay, 
pe be 6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
y POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


BATTLEs! BATTLES !! BATTLES!!! 
os DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
actoun oF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLE 
From 1700 to 866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &c., 
&e., to which is added Map of present Seat of War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in France, from the Rhine 

to Paris. 


London; Sruvkry, Marsiat, & Co., and Auuex & Co 
67, Upper Thames Street, ss 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTs, 


“ Resemblng mother’s milk as closely as possible,”—Dr, 
H. Banker on Right Foods. “ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Retence Review, 
“Tighly nourishing and easily digested. —Dr. Hassaur, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 28., 58., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New (Bond-street, 
: : London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


TAMAR 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


INDIEN, 


and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND 


ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c- 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 


It is recommended 


by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarprev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the akave complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post Qs, 7d. 


————__— 


BRILLIANCY, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


Address for Patterns, 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 


these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


CHAPMAN’S 


PATENT 


Entire V 


r= 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 


digested food for infants, children, and invalids. 


Its richness in phosphates 


makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 


We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults, 


From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.8., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


Society of Great Britain, Gc. 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 


It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 


aad other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 
Retail of Family Grocers and nied loot &c., in 3d., 6d., & rs, packets, & 3s. Tins. 


Wholesale o 


lo J 


the Sole Proprietors. 


Ones Cl Ce., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
Companies. 


ces FOR THE REMOVAL: INVAL ING. 
le = = ———— oS, 


“ean —_ 


WATE 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTent NOoISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL, 
AJsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 


A Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 


onHire. 


TO THE LADIES 


OF ENGLAND. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE LADY'S 


OWN PAPER’ 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2nypD, 


illi ic inter ide ay Stories by the best Writers. 
ins a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories oy t ; 
Tis FASHION. and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLourED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 


beauty and accuracy ; while its ‘* LONDON Se a 

: a aia nis cate hea Fe 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclus e8 OF 11 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the rec 


of the Upper and Middle Classes. 


ASHIONS” Avticles are written by Ladies 
e sources of information; thus making 
ognized Organ 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCH., 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdeoin, 
Jrom the Publishers, E. MaritporoucH & Co., Ave Maria Lune ; 
97, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 


TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouro§ 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 


and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Cyzaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at 1ls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
and also from the Office, 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 


growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 


Price from 10s. 6d. 


seding the use of braces and stays. 
Illustrated 


each—66, Berners-strect, Oxford-street, W. 
Circulars forwarded. - 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dyo, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls. 
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come | 
ae SNOW LIES WHITE. New 

Song. By Miss M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), com- 
poser of the popular songs “ Alice,” “When sparrows 
build,” “Far Away,” “ Resignation,” “Tired,” “ Rest,” 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead,” “ Peace, be still,” 
&c. 3s, each, all at half-price, post free, 


AR AWAY. New Song. 
Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 4s. “ There is great 
beauty in this melody.”—Vide Standaid. ‘The melody is 
so sweet and plaintive.”—Vide Brighton Gazette, The 
same for pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. ; free by post half- 
price.—London: published by ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
New Burlington-street. To be had ofall musicsellers, 


IRED. New Sacred Song. Music by 
Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No. 2in D. Each free by post for 18 stamps. ‘It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette.—London: published only by ROBERT 
COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all music- 
sellers. 


ESIGNATION. Sacred Song. By Miss 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). Decorated 
title. 3s, ‘* This song has quickly found its way into the 
musical families in England. It is highly praised as a valu- 
able addition to their Sabbath music.”—Boston Journal of 
Music. No. 1 in B flat, for contralto or baritone. No. 2 in 
E flat, for soprano or tenor. Also, Transcribed for the 
Piano. By Carl Luini. 3s. each; free by post at half-price. 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co., New 
Burlington-street ; and of all musiesellers. 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. 752nd Edition Price 4s. 
APPENDIX to ditto. By Grorcs W. West, 5s. 
HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL 
TERMS. 93rd Edition. 1s. 
J. CLARKE’S CATECHISM of MUSIC. 131st Edition. 1s, 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
New Burlington-street. Order of all musicsellers. 


VICTORIA ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—49, Fleet-street, London. 
Patron—The Right Honourable C, P. Villiers, M.P. 
Chairman—J,. F. Bontems, Esq. (Member of the Common 
Council of the City of London), 
[Physician—James Edmunds, Hsq., M.D. 


By Miss M. 


This Mutual Society, which has issued over 16,500 policies, 
and paid nearly £30,000 in claims, is adapted to every c lass. 

Example of Rates of Premiums: A person aged 25 next 
birthday can secure the sum of £50, payable at death, or 
during life, by the payment of 1s. 11d. monthly, 5s. 8d: 
quarterly, 11s. 2d. half-yearly, or 1U, 1s. 8d. yearly. Larger 
or smaller Assurances at proportionate rates. 

Prospectuses, &c., may be had on application. 

ARTHUR J. COOK, Secretary. 
N.B.—Additional Agents wanted, 
Advances made on Freehold Security. 


2. 
\ ARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 

BILL.— THE EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY is prepared to issue policies to persons desirous 
of assuring their lives for the exclusive benesit of their fuini- 
UYies in accordance with this Bill. The husband can now 
assure, the amount of the policy being payable to his wife 
only, or to any child or children, and not be subject as 
heretofore to the control of his creditors. The wife can 
now assure the husband’s life, or Her own, and the policies 
be payable to the survivor or to her children, or can obtain 
a policy which will secure her child a sum of money at 14 
or 21 years of age. Forms of proposal forwarded on appli- 
cation to Exrnrzer Cuarke, Secretary, 52, Cannon--street, 
London, E.C. ; 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


TO INVALID LADIES. 


HE NEW WING of the HOSPITAT, 
for WOMEN, Soho-square, is now OPEN for the re- 
ception of GENTLEWOMEN, who have all the advantages 
of hospital treatment, combined, as far as possible, with the 
comfort and privacy of home. Terms from One Guinea a 


week. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


EKETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless ~ 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate, 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET, 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
tw». stamps. 


' ADIES.—A new kind of Lapizs’ Srock- 
inc. A marvel in manufacture. The prettiest, 
cheapest, and best ever made. 5s. 9d. per dozen pairs, A 
sample pair sent free to any address for seven stamps. 
THOMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, 
Brownsfield Mills, Ancoats, Manchester, 


THE PHAETON PEN, just Invented by 
the Proprietors ot the 
WAVERLEY, OWL, anp PICKWICK PENS, 
must be termed a marvel. 
Sold everywhere, Is. per Box, by post 1s. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


}CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorir of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overweicur, averaging 
1 cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depots in Lon- 


don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
F. A. NEW, Manager. 


LADIES. 


FoR more than 100 years the safest and 


best medicine has proved to be “DR. JoHN 
HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” They are invaluable and 
unsurpassed. Beware of Counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. John Hooper, and may be obtained 
at BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street; Edwards; 
Sanger; Butler and Crispe ; and Thompson; and Retail of 
all Chemists and Druggists 
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OZOKERIT 


found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gil 
hardness adapts them for all climates. : 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


J. Ore® J, 
LAMBETH, 
agency where these wonderful candles can be obtained. 


UPPER MARSH, 


Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes) 
2 do., 2s. 8d.; 25 do., 4s. Gd. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 
100 do., 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in $1b, 1s, Od., and 1b. jars 1s. 6d, a 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GQEY ELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-squa 
; King’s-cross. London W.c. : = Pent thea 


(PATENTED). 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing ma illi 
: ; \ ar § ass any that he u SSESS arve $ 
light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most arowied Sane euiee 


co ties: APT being avoided by their use. Their great 


THE LADY’S OWN 
OZOKERIT. 


PAPER. 


in all sizes 1s. 3d. per I 


Wholesale (only : : 
(3Bly) (Ss the Paten\eos? PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, 


Fre LD, 


LONDON, 


and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
se |, . The touch is very sure 
so important an improvement is of 


approacaes 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic 


—The Queen, May 14, 1869. 


Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernertanps INTERNATIONAL Exursition, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


_.. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity 


Tus principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte improvements are— 


Each i ri i 5 «This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inte 
portion will make a Pint of Soup. ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation Breerwhiere of musicians 


No Housekeeper should be without it. 
ight, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tons 


1 

the utmost interest to pianists.” Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 

itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
erfection than any arrangement which has receded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. .. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MAnuFAvtortes—l To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LI[TLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


oo 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
otfiice order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 


Kstablished 1820. 


eee Ce ee caecesennt 
[ BET-OFE CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much-higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 

Se eee 

—EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
L CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


jose OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820, Terms Ready Moncey. 


ae 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, allarticles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


Leet ose 


De ee et 
ee OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


<< eeee 
950,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
instalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
JIENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Nore.—Mcre han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches bejow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


91s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
and 62s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d, 
de payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Single Truss, 16s., 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 
An Umbilical Truss, 428., 
Post-office Orders to be ma 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
eflicient and permanent support in all cases of W EAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpet- 
ive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4 6s., 7s. Od., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Le iscad Sete Gl OG be 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, 2s being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
WILLIAM GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, | Water Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


J. KF. Hurron & Co., The Temple, 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 


ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &e., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


end Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’S as sv 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘“*T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


perior to 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 1lb., ¥lb., & 1 1b. Packets. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
6 ee ee ee ae a 


PRIME NEW SEASON'S TeEr A. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d 
A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. §, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 


town in Iingland, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and! ron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnes*, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which i 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Anc‘ent and ; 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


PURE AHRATED WATERS, 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Ehivek thin Pot 
uthin Po 
Water. oe 
ee Ruthin Seltzer 
er. 
“ Ellis’s RuthinLemon - 


ade. 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Lithie, and 
Potass Waiter 


FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
one only from R. Exiis and Son, Ruthin, North 

ales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


ees 


HE GOVERNESSESY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


\RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nex- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, 2nd sallowness of tho 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 
EE ES 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
why use KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine 

9, Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box ~ 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s, a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


OSS of HAIR. &c.—Patronised Ly 


J the Royal Family, “Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may Ee halle 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair trom 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 


Her INFALLIBLE PREPAR 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. 

Her DEPILATORY LOTION oa “ 
catin’ the Roots of Superfiuous Hair 
carria e paid. 
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THE ONLY PRIZE MEDALS. 


BOOTH AND FOX’S 


CAR FER DE DALE ON = 


DOWN CLOTHING 


PAE ENE ee Ces. 


The DOWN QUILTS, first made and introduced thirty years ago by Messrs. BOOTH and FOX, are now being manufactured in a very improved manner, and principally in Turkey 
Red Chintz Patterns of the richest and most beautiful designs. The selling price has been so reduced as to bring them within the reach of all classes, and, in fact, they are now the 
cheapest form of Bed Clothing, and have recommendations which no other Article of Clothing possesses, having much warmth and little weight. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE QUILTS :— 


1. ECONOMY.—Price being reduced, they are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

2. LIGHTNESS.—They weigh but from 2lb. to 41b., according to size. 

3. WARMTH.—They afford the warmth of three Blankets, not being the weight of one. 

4, PURITY.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and capable of being washed whenever desired as easily as a Blanket, only requiring 
to be slowly and carefully dried, and to be shaken whilst drying. 

5. DURABILITY.—If carefully used, they will wear twenty years. 

6. BEAUTY.—The very handsome patterns in which the Quilts are made are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


+H a i ‘ ; 
. | G : ‘ 
< 


a 
THE DOWN UNDERSKIRTS manufactured by BOOTH & FOX are lined all through with Purified Goose Down, and weighffrom 18 to 24 ounces each; they are as 
warm as several flannels, and are found to be as soft as cushions. Many thousands of them have been sold during each winter for several years past. They can be washed as easily as 
he Quilts, and, now that crinoline is dispensed with, will be in great demand, for they give"a graceful and elegant support to the dress which nothing else can impart, and for comfort 
and durability they cannot be equalled. 
THE QUILTS manufactured in real EIDER DOWN, with rich glacé silk and sarcenet covers, are exceedingly light, warm, and handsome. 


THE OVERSKIRTS, quilted in satin, are most effective. — 
THE LADIES’ VESTS are made so as to be very attractive garments, and they are a 
can penetrate a Down garment. 


sure protection against an easterly wind, for no cold 


————— 


THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY CAUTIONED against spurious Imitations, where unpurified and inferior Down may have been used 
in the manufacture, and the articles so made are certain to become most unwholesome and unpleasant in use. Hach genuine article has the 


name “BOOTH & FOX” attached. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Original Patentees, 


BOO Tet AN. Oa. 
CORK, MANCHESTER, 


AND 


HATTON GARDHN, LONDON: 


SO, _ 
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